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SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE OF GOOD 
# 
ee 


... during the six-year period since the outbreak of 
World War Il, is revealed in the simple graphs below. 


BUSINESS IN FORCE 


—being the total amount of 1n- 


surances and annuities in force. 


NEW BUSINESS 

—new insurances and annuities 
purchased by men and women 
of the United States and Canada 
during the year. 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYOWNERS 
AND BENEFICIARIES 
—payments to living Policy- 
owners, death benefits paid to 
beneficiaries and amounts added 
to Policyowners’ Funds. 


ASSETS 

—these are the total resources 
of the Company. They are well 
diversified and conservatively 
appraised 


LIABILITIES 


—these are our obligations of 
which 98% are set aside for 
the benefit of Policyowners. 


CAPITAL, CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
AND SURPLUS 


—these are funds set aside which 
provide added protection to 
Policyowners. 


INCREASED DIVIDENDS 
FOR POLICYOWNERS 


THE 


1939 $622,372,694 


1945 $924,233,769 


1939 REPT 


1945 $129,773.112 


1939 aan 


1945 [eeeD Pa 


1939 $167,456,203 


1945 $245,030.03) 


1939 $160,851,429 


1945 $232,1702,130 


1939 $ 6.604.774 


1945 >. 12,327,901 


Further evidence of careful, economical 
stewardship is that the Company was 
able to adopt an increased scale of divi- 
dends for Policyowners as of Jan. |, 1946. 


GREAT:-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE -+> WINNIPEG 


A detailed financial statement mailed on request 
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The words 
of self-reliant men 


TrouGHout THE COUNTRY you hear men saying: “This is the place 
to start my business.” Out of this self-reliance will grow new enterprises 
and jobs for millions of people. 

To this growth many things are essential; transportation systems, light, 
power, good roads, houses for employers and employees, schools for 
their children. 

These things in turn emphasize the importance of the investments of 
American life insurance companies totaling today more than forty billions. 
About sixteen billions are invested in government bonds giving support 


, to veterans’ programs. The balance is largely invested in municipal and 


public utility bonds, and in the development of homes and farms. Thus 
life insurance investments are giving active support to those who are 
planning for the future. 

It is a source of satisfaction to John Hancock to have a share in these 
developments. This Company now insures one out of ten insured people in 
the country, more than 7,750,000. Its insurance in force is $7,256,618,763. 





Sird Annual Report 


December 31, 1945 
Total Admitted Assets . . . $1,837,622,236.61 


Total Liabilities . . .  .«  $1,651,383,135.15 


Contingency Reserve for interest 
adjustments and asset fluctuations $30,000,000.00 


General Surplus. ; . ‘ $156,239,101.46 
Total Insurance in Force . ‘ $7,256,618,763.00 


Securities carried at $477,030.00 in the above statement 
are deposited for purposes required by law 





This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in large or small 
amounts, including group coverage ; also annuities for individuals and pen- 
sion and retirement plans for corporations and educational institutions. 
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LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Guy W. Cox, Chairman of the Board PAuL F. CLarkK, President 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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Connecticut General 
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Geographical Sales 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 
\ MANAGEMENT ASS'N. 


HE volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 


evivestotal new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
Stagance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
urangVivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all compa- 

19434 nies operating in the United States. 
overf Lhese estimates are based upon the 
194fexperience of 79 companies repre- 
senting 85% of the new Ordinary 

133% Life Insurance in the United States. 


200% Total Ordinary Sales by States 
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JANUARY 1946 


Sales 
Volume 
in $1000 


$6,968 
2,523 


U. S. Total. .$1,025,488 


Comparative Ratios 








46/45 °46/41-45 

Total Co. Total Co. 
109% 123% 
110 171 
136 138 
132 159 
140 174 
112 120 
197 193 
151 149 
131 172 
116 140 
127 183 
138 147 
153 174 
138 153 
154 174 
157 153 
143 166 
127 150 
141 151 
150 156 
136 148 
136 153 
116 133 
132 141 
114 141 
131 152 
143 169 
161 139 
139 143 
131 210 
136 147 
154 180 
122 191 
151 159 
122 141 
136 154 
151 147 
107 120 
121 132 
144 167 
137 152 
144 158 
125 153 
158 169 
144 161 
128 149 
160 176 
132 147 
124 164 
139% 151% 

















































The postage meter makes the adhesive stamp obsolete, 
and does away with stamp sticking... The meter prints 
any value of postage needed, for any kind of mail, directly 
on the envelope ,.. and seals the envelope at the same time. 
Prints metered postage on tape for parcel post, too... 
Quick, convenient, effort-saving ... The meter holds any 
amount of postage desired, always has the right stamp value 
available, does its own accounting — and keeps postage 
safe from.theft or loss... Metered Mail, postmarked when 
printed, skips canceling and postmarking in the postoffice, 
gets on its way without routine handling. . . Postage meters 
are standard equipment in thousands of modern offices. 

There’s a model for every business, large and small— 
for your particular needs. Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 


office. Or write for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pirney-BoweEs, INc., 2902 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 








DAZZLING, ISN’T IT? 


Sounds like the sale price of a house, or the salary of a governor, 
or the kind of figures an actuary deals in. But it’s none of these. 


$12,645.67 was the average income of the top hundred Franklin 
representatives during 1945, based on actual figures as reported to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue. 


The top thirty-five averaged earnings of $19,117.38. 
The top ten averaged $27,462.77. 


Phenomenal? We think so. But as further indication of the unusual 
and constantly increasing prosperity of Franklin representatives, 
suppose we compare these figures with those of the previous year: 


1944 EARNINGS 1945 EARNINGS GAIN 
$22,296.21 average for first ten . . . $27,462.77 $5,166.56 


$15,433.74 average for first thirty-five . $19,117.38 $3,683.64 

$ 9,742.36 average for first hundred . $12,645.67 $2,903.31 
We believe that our most important consideration is the success of 
our representatives. If they succeed, our company is bound to 
prosper. And to insure their success we provide exclusive, highly 
salable policy contracts, extremely effective sales aids, genuine 
home office cooperation, and exceptionally generous commission 
schedules. 


Yes, our theory works. 


While our representatives prospered, the company prospered, too. 
During the past six years both our assets and insurance in force 
practically doubled. 











Lhe Friendly 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 





Over $360,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 
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Employee Retirement Plans: One 
of the most interesting studies that 
has come to our attention on the 
subject of old age benefits is the 110 
page book copyrighted by B. E. 
Wyatt Company, Actuarial Consul- 
tants, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. It is authored by 
Birchard E. Wyatt, M.B.A.; Ph.D. ; 
Walter Bjorn, B.S.; F.A.S.; Wil- 
liam Rulon Williamson, M.A,; 
F.A.S.; F.C.A.S.; and Dorrance B. 
Bronson, A.B.; F.A.S. It is being 
distributed to banks, libraries, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, officers of large 
industrial corporations, and is avail- 
able to others under certain condi- 
tions through the Graphic Arts 
Press, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

The book has been prepared pri- 
marily for the employer who is seek- 
ing that type of retirement system 
which will represent a more or less 
tailor made plan for his employees 
—a system better than the average. 
The problem of employee benefits 
has been approached from the ob- 
jective viewpoint the analysis cover- 
ing the sociological, actuarial and 
economic factors, emphasizing the 
four special problems of structure 
of such a plan, administration, fi- 
nance and taxation. Only the em- 
ployer can make decisions as to 
what is desired and the why of such 
a plan under the circumstances that 
exist. It is well known that pension 
problems represent a very special 
field of activity where long range 
financial relationship and both the 
short and long range expectations 
of the employees must be thoroughly 
canvassed for the purpose of estab- 
lishing balance, understanding and 
a practical approach to the problem 
of the benefits that can be provided. 
The authors of the book believe that 
it will be helpful to the employer 
who faces either the problem of 
initially framing a new plan or re- 
casting and improving an old one. 
In other words, it is designed to 
help that employer to determine the 
“why” and the “how” and the 
“when” in every step of the way 
towards establishment of a sound 
employee retirement plan. 


10 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Financial Accounting” by Geo. 
O. May, as its foreword says, rep- 
resents a distillation of experience 
covering Mr. May’s fifty years in 
accounting. Mr. May was born in 
England in 1875 and later became 
a partner in Price, Waterhouse & 
Company, Certified Public Account- 
ants. He is a director of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, Inc. and was 
for many years a director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. As a former senior partner 
in Price, Waterhouse & Company, 
and a lecturer at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Mr. May’s 
study of the development of finan- 
cial accounting, the most important 
changes in which came within the 
period of the author’s fifty years’ 
practice, is of more than ordinary 
interest. The volume (274 pages) 
is not a text book but has been writ- 
ten primarily as a reflection of the 
results of long association with 
lawyers in connection with corporate 
problems, and with economists and 
economic bodies, such as the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. The book, while written 
primarily from the American view- 
point, draws on Mr. May’s personal 
experience in England and on the 
continents of Europe and South 
America. It deals with the broad 
rather than the technical aspects of 
accounting, aiming to assist the 
reader to make his own appraisals 
by comparison with foreign and par- 
ticularly English practice. Constant 
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emphasis is laid on the fact that ae] 
counting resembles the common lay 
in that it is built upon experience; 
while at the same time possessing 
elements of stability, it also has 3 
flexibility which makes it adaptable 
to changing uses. The book is avail. 
able at The MacMillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City— 
price $3.00. 

“How is Your Leadership Quo} 
tient” by Harry L. Wylie is a smal 
3l-page booklet, the first in a series 
the subject of which is “the quali 
ties of leadership.” The series, deal 
ing with timely topics, is dedicated 
to the leaders, actual and potential] 
in business and industry who faed 
problems arising out of human rela} 
tions. The author, in a clear-cut ap} 
proach to the subject problem makes 
good his contention that leaders are 
made, not born, and that a vast gulf 
lies between leadership and_boss- 


ship. Employees respond to the one 
and react in the negative to the 
other. As author Wylie so appro- 


priately explains, “Supervision is 2 
challenge—a challenge to those who 
have a sincere desire to work with 
others and help them help themselves 
to better positions.” Of course, we 
will find some aspirants to superv- 
sion who are motivated by a false 
sense of leadership—their interest in 
others coming from a desire to dom- 
inate and regulate, and perhaps we 
can add, there are a few whose in- 
ordinate ambition to succeed per 
sonally may lead them to abuse their 
position of leadership and the trust 
of their co-workers and subordin- 
ates. No true leader would try to 
capitalize to his own advantage the 
favorable results obtained through 
the cooperative efforts of his fellow 
workers. Yes, successful leadership 
is the art of selling yourself, and 
here is a booklet that represents 2 
practical method of procedure in at- 
taining such leadership. The booklet 
is published by Guy Fergason (in- 
surance personnel exclusively), 166 
W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Ill. Prices: $.15 each for quantities 
of 1 to 50; $.12 each for quantities 
of 100 to 150 (in multiples of 50). 
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Sn 1871 THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
issued its first policy from a small office in Montreal. 
In 1895—an important date in the Company’s history 
—the organization was extended into the United 
States where, from coast to coast, it now maintains a 
highly efficient branch office and agency service. The 
Company’s growth is significant proof of wide public acceptance. 
Through three quarters of a century, during which wars have scarred 
the earth, and mighty inventions and discoveries have altered man’s 
destiny, the Sun Life of Canada has met successive opportunities, expand- 
ing as life and industry took on new shapes and aspects. In 1895—at 
the end of the first twenty-five years of operation—the assurances in 
force amounted to $35 million. At the end of fifty years—in 1920—this 
amount had risen to $488 million. Today, after seventy-five years of 
public service, the Sun Life of Canada holds a leading place among 
life assurance companies with well over one million policyholders, and 
assurances in force of $3,390,372,327. The 
Company’s financial strength and high 
standard of service are indeed worthy of the 
finest traditions of a great time-honored 
enterprise. 


From the 1945 Annual Report 


Benefits paid since Organization $1,800,672,431 
Benefits paid in 1945 $90,226,067 
Assurances in force $3,390,372,327 

New Assurances in 1945 $241,409,819 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1945 may be obtained from: 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA, TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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KANSAS CITY LIFE ENTERS ITS 
SECONDLqHALF-CENTURY. <= 


TO ALL OF OUR POLICYOWNERS 
and friends we are deeply grateful for the 
success we have enjoyed during 1945, our 
Golden Anniversary year. This year—the 
most outstanding in the Company’s history 
—was a fitting climax to our 50 years of - 
service to the insuring public of this nation. lhe 












ary Qa 
The record of our first half century of Pg 
achievement is a story of protection and a? . 
security given to our policyowners and their 1945. | 
beneficiaries. This record of service is sum- showing 
marized in the 51st Annual Statement of our hand, w 
financial condition, which we take pride in that Gr 
presenting. tered. 




















W. E. BIXBY, President of the b 
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The first overall picture of sales figures for Janu- 
ary, 1946 appears to indicate that a boom 1s on, partic- 
ularly in the Ordinary field—up 399% over January, 
1945. Industrial likewise is moving in the right direction 
showing a comparable increase of 17%. On the other 
hand, with the strike wave in full swing it is surprising 
that Group didn’t go down further than the 38% regis- 
tered. The sales of life insurance, like the operation 
of the business as a whole, are tied directly to the general 
economic picture. The technique adopted by the tederal 
government for settling strikes—heavy wage boosts for 





strikers and higher prices for finished products—con- 
tains vast sales possibilities at the present time. As the 
value of the dollar goes down—every time wages are 
increased without a corresponding increase in produc- 
tion, this value decreases—more life insurance is needed 
by all people to make up for the new decline in value. 


10 Using the price level of 1940 as a base inflation was cal- 
6 culated from 30%-35% before the recent increase in 
2 wages were granted. Since 15%-—20% increases are 


being made the amount of inflation is headed toward 
7 50% in relation to the prewar dollar. From the life 
0 insurance salesmen’s point of view this is just another 
way of saying to a prospect that his prewar insurance 
program needs to be about doubled to accomplish the 
50 original objectives. 

“What goes up must come down,” according to the 





13 law of gravity. Experience gained from past wars 
20 shows that the general price level is, to some extent, an 
10 exception to this rule. If history repeats, we are prob- 


= ably in for a higher price level. But it is highly ques- 

tionable whether it will remain at the same altitude it 
33 will probably ascend to during this critical period. From 
the probable near future 50% inflation on the basis of 
the 1940 price level we may expect a decrease when 
full production gets under way. Compared to other war 
aftermaths, however, the permanent increase in the 
price level should be around 25% in relation to the 
prewar dollar. An inkling of what may be in store 
when this drop comes is the fact that since V-J Day 
both loans and cash surrender values have shown sharp 
increases over the same period in 1944. Persistency data 
y are not available but presumably they would show a 
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similar trend during this brief period. in short, when 
the recession sets in after current demands for all 


ARC ti. . 4932 


products have in the main been satisfied, life business 
may not only be more difficult to write but a substantial 


amount will probably go off the books. 


Although from a purchasing power of the dollar view- 
point, the possibility of continued high sales are good, 
another factor is scheduled to enter the picture shortly. 
[his factor can be easily illustrated. As this is being 
written a sportsmen’s show is being presented in New 
York City. The basement of Madison Square Garden 


j is not large enough to accommodate the crowds and the 


doors have had to be closed on several occasions. These 
individuals are interested in the many new sporting 
items that will be available shortly and a large number 
are just waiting for the day when they can purchase 
such items. The merchandise offered is for sporting 
purposes only. Automobile shows in various cities and 
the struggle individuals go through to sign up for new 
models indicates how necessities are being sought. To 
these can be added many other items—clothes, radios, 
washing machines, homes, etc. The stock market is also 
taking dollars that might otherwise go into life insur- 
ance. All in all, whether their insurance program is 
only 50% of prewar value or not, a lot of people are 
going to spend their spare dollars (and some they can’t 
spare) on the things they haven’t been able to get during 
the war years. This factor—real competition—will be 
increasingly in evidence in the months to come. 

During the war years both Group and Pension Trust 
business increased substantially. This fact may also 
indicate a trend. Both of these forms of protection are 
being used more widely today because of the labor and 
tax situation. There is no indication that labor’s in- 
fluence will wane in the immediate future. Based on 
recent events in Washington the opposite may be ex- 
pected. Labor unions in some instances have been de- 
manding group protection in its various forms. This 
demand in the future will probably spread. In regard 
to pension systems using life insurance and annuities 
the same facts with respect to Group also are true to a 
lesser extent. Many employers are recognizing the fact 
that taking care of their employees retirement is sound 
business and begets good will. The amount paid by the 
company for this purpose, if the pension is correctly 
drawn, is tax exempt. In short, in general, a company 
can pay in taxes and let the government or some other 
agency take care of retired employees or the manage- 
ment can use the same tax money to do the job them- 
selves. Companies today are becoming increasingly 
aware that the latter course is more sound for obvious 
reasons. 

Over all the sales picture for life insurance is prom- 
ising; more inflation with attendant evils for all the 
people is in prospect; the greatest competition to new 
sales will be from new available products and the stock 
and real estate markets ; Group and Pension Trust busi- 
ness is scheduled to take on added importance in the 
insurance picture. 
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Continental American 


POINTS TO A NEW RECORD OF PROGRESS- 


LOOKS FORWARD TO EVEN 
BETTER PEACETIME YEARS 


HE year 1945 was characterized by change and 
_ hea wrought by the termination of the war 
and the many problems of reconversion. Despite these 
conditions of uncertainty, Continental American’s Field 
Men established many new records of progress during 


the past year. Here is the story of their achievements: 


7 An increase of $12,283,510 in life insurance in 
force, the greatest increase for any year in the 


Company’s history. 


Insurance in force $176,065,004, an all-time 
high for the Company and an increase of 7% 
over 1944, 


3 An average new sale of $7,238 per policy 
further increasing the Company’s average 


policy in force to $4,787. 


% Terminations (other than death claims and 


maturities) at a new record low rate. 


5 Assets at all-time record high of $45,754,453. 


Continental American Life Insurance Company 








38™ ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1945 








aa 
ASSETS 
Bonds: U. S. Government . .$18,639,509.37 41% 
Canadian Government . . 98,649.23 46 
State, County and Municipal 930,313.20 2 
Oe Oe ae ee ee 4,303,366.59 9 
ee ee 292,361.92 1 
Indusivial.. 2 2. 0 ee 0 64,839.36 ° 
Total Bonds. « 2 « oe oc $24,329,039.67 53% 
First Mortgage Loans. . . . 15,127,426.84 33 
Home Office Property .. . 758,292.80 2 
Other Real Estate ..... 6,729.12 . 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 789,210.00 2 
Common Stocks . . © « « « 54,274.00 - 
Policy Liens Within the Reserve 3,378,316.20 7 
Cash in Banks and in Office . 1,311,164.30 3 
Total . . . .$45,754,452.93 100% 
*Less than 14 of 1% 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves 2. 0 0 2 ee ee ow $41,490,409.70 
Reserved for Policy Dividends, Taxes, Etc. 863,453.45 
Contingency Reserves—investments . . 198,516.88 





Future Interest Requirements . . . . 300,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL . $42,852,380.03 
Capital Stock . . . . $ 637,530.00 
Surplus. 0 2s 0 oe 2,264,542.90 
TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITALSTOCK  2,902,072.90 


Total . 2. se we ee $45,754,452.93 


The Company subscribed for $2,400,000 of United States Govern- 
ment Bonds during the Victory Loan Drive in December, 1945, of 
which $1,900,000 were taken up by banks and are being held by 
them for the account of the Company. 
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WILMINGTON + DELAWARE 


A. A. RYDGREN, PRESIDENT 
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by R. H. HOLLENBERG, Assistant Counsel 
Fidelity Mutual Life 
Bachrach 

HE Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia created (b) Statutes: 

a furor in life insurance circles last January (1945) Only seven states have statutory provisions to the 
by its decision in Smith et al. v. Coleman. The insured effect that every person-has an insurable interest in 
under a policy of insurance on his life, on which he his own life and that he may designate any bene- 
had paid all of the premiums, changed the beneficiary ficiary of his choice: California, Indiana, Montana, 
from his sister to a female friend and business associate. New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania and South 
The court denied recovery to the new beneficiary be- Dakota. An Ohio statute, while similar, is more 

7% cause she had no “insurable interest” in the life of the restrictive. The statutes of all other states are silent 
insured. on this subject. 

However, on a rehearing the court by a 3-2 de- Il. APPLICANT IS NOT THE INSURED. For 
cision reversed itself and held that one who takes out example, A procures an insurance policy on B in whose 

= a policy of insurance on his own life and who pays life A has no insurable interest. A then designates him- 
7 all premiums thereon may designate as beneficiary self as beneficiary. 
whom he pleases. This brings Virginia in line with (a) Decisions: 
the majority rule and is compatible with the general Where one procures an insurance policy on the life 
theory that permits us as we depart this life to give of another, all courts agree that insurable interest 
our real and personal property to whomever we desire, must exist in order for the contract to be valid. 
es subject only to the statutory rights of our spouses. However, the meaning of the term “insurable inter- 
% est” has given rise to varying opinions and theories. 
% Current Status A review of the many decisions is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

The Smith opinion prompted an inquiry into the Briefly stated, these conclusions may be drawn: 

70 decisional and statutory laws of the several states to It is well settled in both England and in the United 
45 ascertain whether any of the other jurisdictions might States that one may validly take out a policy of in- 
ro be seriously out of line, or whether a diversity of opinion surance on a person in whose continued life the 
— existed in the definition or in the application of insur- applicant has a pecuniary interest. Where the inter- 
03 able interest to such extent as to make desirable a uni- est is sought to be shown by family relationship 

form statute. alone, the courts have sustained contracts taken out 
90 The existence of insurable interest is necessary for by spouses on the lives of each other, and by parents 
3 the validity of all life insurance contracts. An examina- and children on each other’s lives. In the latter 

tion of the cases and statutes shows a variety of laws relationship a few jurisdictions require a liability 
ie on the subject. Broadly speaking, the issue arises under to support or a showing of other pecuniary interest. 
a one of four factual situations. The decisions have been both ways in cases of grand- 

I. APPLICANT IS THE INSURED. For exam- parents and grandchildren and brothers and sisters. 
ple, A procures an insurance policy on his own life. A The more remote relationships such as uncle and aunt 

scaceieestetil 
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then designates B, a beneficiary who has no insurable 
interest in the life of the insured. 
(a) Decisions: 

All states except Texas now hold that everyone 
has an unlimited insurable interest in his own life 
and that he may, therefore, name whomever he 
chooses as the beneficiary to receive the policy pro- 
ceeds upon his death. 
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and nephew and niece, have been held insufficient 
to support policies taken out in this manner. 

In all cases in which one person makes applica- 
tion for a policy on another’s life, underwriting poli- 
cies of the companies, sometimes based upon statu- 
tory provision, universally require the consent of 
the insured to the application. To do otherwise 

(Continued on the next page) 








INSURABLE INTEREST—-Continued 


might encourage speculation and gaming contracts 
contrary to public policy even if insurable interest 
existed. An exception to this general rule exists 
where a parent insures the life of a minor child. 

(b) Statutes: 

Seventeen states have statutory provisions con- 
cerning the procurement of insurance on the life of 
another. A great majority of these statutes are in- 
complete. Two states, Arizona and Washington, at- 
tempt only to define insurable interest. The defini- 
tions are couched in general language and do not 
cover specific situations. For instance, the Arizona 
law provides that insurable interest exists where a 
beneficiary, because of pecuniary, blood or marriage 
relationship, has reason to expect benefit from con- 
tinuance of the insured’s life. The Washington law 
follows the same pattern. In neither of these states 
does the law say when the definitions will apply. 
Neither statute is helpful in crystallizing the law 
of insurable interest, for each merely reiterates gen- 
eral common law principles. The interpretation of 
the law is left to the courts. 

Conversely, the statutes of a number of states limit 
insurable interest to particular factual situations. 
Such laws tend only to further “muddy the waters” 
as it is not clear whether these are merely declara- 
tive of common law principles or whether they are 
designed to exclude insurable interest in other factual 
situations. Such fragmentary statutes will be found 
in the states of Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska and New Jersey. 

Six other states, California, Montana, New York, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania and South Dakota have 
more complete statutes. The laws of California, 
Montana, North Dakota and South Dakota are iden- 
tical. These four states have fairly adequate statu- 
tory provisions on insurable interest and these provide 
that one has an insurable interest in the life (a) of 
any person upon whom he depends wholly or in part 
for education or support, (b) of any person under 
legal obligation to the insured for the payment of 
money, or respecting property or services, of which 
death, illness or accident might delay or prevent the 
performance, and (c) of any person upon whose life 
any estate or interest, vested in him, depends. These 
statutes seem broad enough to cover most relation- 
ships except between brother and sister. 

Pennsylvania and New York like Arizona and 
Washington have statutes which define insurable in- 
terest in general terms but do so more explicitly. 

Connecticut and Oregon each has a unique statute 
that accomplishes a worthy purpose in permitting a 
person to insure the life of another in whom he has 
no interest, if a charitable, educational or religious 
institution is named beneficiary. Oregon requires that 
such institution be named irrevocably and that both 
the applicant and the insured sign the application. 
Connecticut imposes no such restrictions. A similar 
statute will be found in Texas. These statutes are 
an exception to the common law rule that one may 
not insure the life of another if no insurable interest 
exists. However, under the circumstances, these 
laws appear fundamentally sound. 











Ill. APPLICANT IS THE INSURED ANI 
MAKES AN ASSIGNMENT. For example, A pre 
cures an insurance policy on his own life but subs¢ 
quently assigns the policy to B who has no insurab 
interest in the life of the insured. 

(a) Decisions: 4 

Must an assignee have an insurable interest in thé 
life of the insured who originally took out the in- 
surance on his own life? Many of the cases in point 
are irreconcilable. However, the decisions uniformly 
hold that, if the transaction from its inception is a 
mere cover for a wager or speculation in the life 
of the insured in favor of one having little or no 
actual interest, an assignment gives the assignee no 
right of recovery. Conversely—and here arises the 
conflict of authority if a person effects a valid in- 
surance upon his own life, and the transaction is 
bona fide, and it is not intended to circumvent the 
law or public policy, the majority view upholds the 
assignment to a third person even though the assignee 
has no interest in the life of the insured. 

In a minority of states, an assignment to one with- 
out insurable interest is void as contrary to public 
policy: Alabama, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas and Virginia. Manifestly, the mi- 
nority view limits the marketability of life policies. 

However, in some jurisdictions where the minority 
rule prevails, an assignee without insurable interest 
may recover if the insured continues paying premiums 
after the date of assignment. Such is the rule in 
Pennsylvania. 

(b) Statutes: 

Four states—Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Virginia—provide that an assignee need 
have no insurable interest in the life of the insured. 
There have been no decisions interpreting these laws. 
Whether an assignee without insurable interest can 
recover regardless of the circumstances surrounding 
the assignment is conjectural, but a strict interpreta- 
tion should permit recovery in any event. 

The New York Insurance Code provides that no 
person shall procure directly or by assignment or 
otherwise any contract of insurance upon the person 
of another unless insurable interests exists. This 
statute merely means that one cannot accomplish by 
indirection that which cannot be done directly. 


IV. CESSATION OR DIMINUTION OF IN- 
TEREST. For example, A, a corporation, procures 
insurance on the life of a key man, B, and subsequently 
the services of B are terminated. Or, for example, an 
insured names his wife as beneficiary. Subsequently, 
a divorce is granted and no change is made in the bene- 
ficiary designation. 

(a) Decisions: 

It is fairly well established that since life insur- 
ance is not a contract of indemnity, it is not required 
that insurable interest exist at the time the policy 
becomes payable. Hence, a policy, valid at its in- 
ception by reason of the existence of an insurable 
interest, is not invalidated by the subsequent diminu- 
tion or cessation of that interest. However, the states 


are not in full agreement on this question. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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by STEPHEN M. FOSTER 


Economic Advisor, 


New York Life Insurance Company 


enemies abroad; it ushered in, at home, a period 

of great promise for social and economic well being. 
Of course, the transition from war to peace poses se- 
rious problems: For one thing, we lose the Govern- 
ment’s vast war effort as the motivating force behind 
production, employment and consumption ; for another, 
the war has wrought financial changes which may offer 
a threat to future economic stability; for still a third, 
the singleness of purpose that we enjoyed during the 
war seems to have been replaced, at least for the mo- 
ment, by industrial and economic strife. These problems 
require our careful attention lest our failure to under- 
stand and solve them should keep us from the full en- 
joyment of the“wealth of opportunity that lies ahead. 
Accordingly, it is worthwhile to review the conditions 
that existed in 1945 before the Germans and the Japa- 
nese laid down their arms. For it is these conditions 
and the circumstances surrounding them that have 
given rise to many of our present problems. 


Te year 1945 not only saw the defeat of our 


Capacity Operation 


A first important circumstance to bear in mind is 
that in the first half of 1945 the country’s economy was 
operating at close to capacity. It is true that some eco- 
nomic factors, notably total industrial production, had 
receded somewhat from their wartime peaks, never- 
theless industrial production still stood 111% above the 
prewar level of 1939; wages and salaries, 150% ; farm 
income from marketings, 151% ; and the gross national 
product, 133%. And, of course, employment was about 
at an all time record, and unemployment was practically 
non-existent. 

It cannot be too often stated, for a clear understand- 
ing of the reconversion difficulties, that the prime mo- 
tivating force behind this capacity level of business 
operations was the war and the unprecedented wartime 
expenditures of the Government. During the first half 
of 1945, these expenditures were running at the annual 
rate of $104 billion, a figure which only a few years 
earlier would have been considered fantastic. They 
enabled the Government to be the cash customer, largely 
ior immediate war consumption, of about half of the 
nation’s total production of goods and services. Also, 
from another point of view, they give an indication of 
the slack that needs to be taken up by the filling of 
civilian wants, and the readjustments that must be made 
in the type of things the country produces, as the Gov- 
ernment curtails its war effort and its purchases. 
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A second circumstance of great importance to the 
reconversion and postwar period is the method or 
methods which the Government has used for financing 
its purchases of approximately half the nation’s annual 
production of over $200 billion of goods and services. 
There are two obvious methods available: taxation and 
borrowing. And all through the war our Government 
has elected to use both, placing a somewhat greater re- 
liance on borrowing than on taxation. Thus, in the first 
half of 1945, the Government’s expenditures of $52 
billion were only partially met by income receipts, and 
the Government borrowed, exclusive of refunding 
operations, $27 billion of new money. 

The vast new money requirements of the Government, 
which during the past two or three years have been 
running at the rate of almost $60 billion per year, might, 
on the basis of the law of supply and demand, have been 
expected to cause interest rates (the price of money) 
to rise. But a rise in interest rates as applied to a 
Government debt rapidly approaching the $300 billion 
mark would have a highly unfavorable effect on the 
Government’s postwar expenditures. Accordingly, early 
in the war, the monetary control authorities adopted a 
wartime technique for keeping interest rates low: The 
Federal Reserve Banks established a definite rate at 
which they would buy Government Bills, and there have 
been other rates, less well defined, at which they have 
in fact been buying Government Certificates of Indebt- 
edness. The chief reason why this technique has been 
so important is that these buying rates, involving yields 

of from %% to 7%%, have made it possible for the 
commercial banks, acting on their own initiative in the 
sale of Bills and Certificates, to create their own reserves 
at the Federal Reserve Banks, largely without recourse 
to borrowing, and thus, as a whole, to maintain their 
supplies of reserve balances at all times greater than 
their reserve requirements. 


Interest Rates 


All through the war, then, we have had the Federal 
Reserve Banks buying Bills and Certificates, thereby 
maintaining in existence a supply of reserve balances 
more than adequate to meet the commercial bank re- 
quirements for these reserves. Furthermore, in an at- 
tempt to improve the yield on their assets, we have had 
the commercial banks buying “other Government securi- 
ties of somewhat higher yield and longer term than the 
90 day Bills or the one year Certificates of Indebtedness, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW—Continued 


and thus creating supplies of commercial bank deposits 
at least adequate to meet the Government’s and the 
public’s rapidly increasing requirements for cash. This 
process has, of course, led to an expansion of the whole 
monetary and banking system, but, as a result, the 
supplies of reserve balances in the hands of the com- 
mercial banks and of deposits in the hands of the public 
have at least kept pace with wartime demands and 
interest rates have tended to decline rather than to rise, 

The pros and cons of a low or lower money rate policy 
are far too intricate for a full discussion here. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the technique described 
above, so effectively used in this country during World 
War II for keeping interest rates low, was adopted as 
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a war measure. If, in spite of the Government’s tre- 
mendous wartime borrowings, this technique has actually 
had the effect of causing interest rates to decline, then 
surely the technique should be most carefully re-exam- 
ined before it is applied to the presumably more mod- 
erate money requirements of peace. Of course, there 
are some writers and speakers on the subject of interest 
rates who agree with the extremist view of the British 
economist, Sir William Beveridge, that a slow decline 
to a zero interest rate would be desirable. As opposed 
to this, however, there is a considerable weight of 
thoughtful opinion in this country which takes the posi- 
tion that an excessively low and declining interest rate, 
besides crippling endowed institutions and reducing the 
“nest egg incomes” of millions of individuals, will tend 
to discourage future savings, will thereby slow up cap- 
ital formation, hinder technological improvements, im- 
pede economic progress, and may eventually lead to 
unrestrained spending and a runaway inflation. How 
this question will be answered and, in particular, what 
will be done with the Government’s new found technique 
for controlling interest rates cannot now be foreseen. 
However, for what the remark may be worth, we can 
probably say that, as a group, those who want interest 
rates to decline are more vocal in the presentation of 
their arguments than are those who feel that savings are 
entitled to a reasonable interest return. 


Currency Expansion 


There is another phase of the Government’s wartime 
financial operations which is viewed by many people as 
constituting a threat to future economic stability. Dis- 
satisfaction has been widely expressed with the fact 
that the Government’s method of financing the war has 
led to so rapid an expansion of the monetary and bank- 
ing system. Some 40% of the Government’s increase in 
debt has found its way into either the Federal Reserve 
Banks or the commercial banks. And this rise in bank 
assets has, of course, been largely balanced among the 
liabilities of these institutions either by currency or 
commercial bank deposits. For example, in the six years 
from June 30, 1939 to June 30, 1945, while the Gov- 
ernment’s entire debt expanded $213 billion, the Gov- 
ernment securities held as assets by the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the commercial banks increased $87 billion 
and the public’s total money supply of commercial bank 


(Continued on page 74) 
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AST month we presented some 
| nought on the new CSO Table 
bnd its relative legisiation. In view 
{ the great importance of the sub- 
ect, an apology is scarcely needed 
jor returning to it. We think it may 
be said that this is tne most momen- 
tous legislation affecting life insur- 
nce since the enaction of the laws 
joliowing the Armstrong investiga- 
tion in the state of New York forty 
ears ago. 
the thought immediately arises 
lat it must be instructive to com- 
pare the life insurance scene and en- 
vironment of that past day with the 
ituation today, and to note the de- 
velopments which have taken place 
in the interval. One of the greatest 
yi these is the change in the legisla- 
tive mind. The Armstrong legisla- 
tion, while constructive, was largely 
restrictive. The pendulum swung 
rather far in the correction of cer- 
tain abuses. Today we see a more 
sympathetic and understanding atti- 
tude, 


"Big Wind" 


Although the Armstrong investi- 
ation was a state investigation it 
kreatly affected the whole country 
vecause of the size of the New York 
‘ompanies and the wide-spreadness 
i their business. In life insurance 
‘ircles 1905 was known as the “‘year 
of the big wind”; but it is “an ill 
wind that bloweth no man good,” 
because many of our western com- 
panies would probably never have 
been in business had it not been for 
the restrictions of the Armstrong 
legislation. 

The Armstrong legislation im- 
posed restrictions on expenses, first 
year in particular, and seemed to 
‘mphasize the sanctity of a level net 
premium, an idea apparently carried 
pver from the year 1858 in the time 
pf Elizur Wright. Prior to 1905 life 
insurance had been largely sold by 
the inducement of the deferred divi- 
(end. The Armstrong legislation 
Swept that form of dividend away, 
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1905 and 1945 


by FRANCIS M. HOPE, 
F.F.A., F.A.1A. 


and insisted on annual dividends and 
a rather complete distribution of 
surplus each year. It was even pro- 
posed to restrict the contingency 
funds of participating companies to 
as little as 2%. But wiser counsels 
prevailed and the actual law of 1906 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 
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prescribed 5%. The meagerness of 
such a contingency fund soon be- 
came apparent and the percentage 
was increased to 742% in April, 
1916, perhaps partly due to fears 
connected with World War I. In 
1918 came the great influenza epi- 
demic, and in May, 1920, 10% of 
the policy reserve became legal. 
Thus we seem to see an increasing 
recognition by legislators that non- 
cancellable life insurance is a long 
range, not a year by year, business 
and that a strong “going” life insur- 
ance company, offering insurance on 
the voluntary plan, is a great asset 
to the community. 

Incidentally, one wonders why the 
contingency fund should be a per- 
centage of the reserve. Investment 
fluctuations indeed play upon the re- 
serve, but mortality plays upon the 
net amount at risk. Should not then 
a contingency. fund consist of at 
least two percentages, one applying 
to the reserve and the other to the 
net amount at risk? This is appar- 
ently done for group insurance. 


New Business Limitations 


The New York law of 1906 placed 
limitations on the amount of new 
business to be written by a company 
as well as restrictions on expenses. 
This seems somewhat strange if it 
were desirable to spread the gospel 
of life insurance under the voluntary 
system as widely and as quickly as 
possible. At this point a comparison 
of population and insurance in force 
(total and per capita) as between 
1905 and 1945 is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Estimates as of 





Dec. 31, 1905 Dec. 31, 1945 
oe Pe Pree 84,000,000 137,000,000 
Amount of Legal Reserve Life Insurance: 
CINE a oansdesapesceensbs ies $11,054,000,000 $103,000,000,000 
ER i cae 5 dee asees> sapeKeR 2,310,000,000 28,500,000,000 
BU in 0's. 05 45 sh Sams patios 42 6ewbhe ce eee 23,500,000,000 
Fraternal Orders, etc. ..........0000. 8,700,000,000  6,700,000,000 
WE ceed i bana vawd ss ieadeaeea $22,064,000,000 $161 ,700,000,000 
PRUE HOF GEG. oo 50 ne WS 2 ds 263 1,180 
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Actuarial—Continued 


In addition to the foregoing, we 
have today the Government’s Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance and 
Social Security coverage, estimated 
to have reached during 1945 a sum 
of 200 billion. Yet even with all 
these our people today are not fully 
insured, a circumstance which is 
emphasized by the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. But 
the point we wish to emphasize is 
the utterly different background and 
attitude, popular and governmental, 
in which voluntary life insurance 
finds itself working today. 

The comparative figures just pre- 
sented make us realize how a life 
insurance Rip Van Winkle who had 
gone to sleep in 1905 and wakened 
up today would rub his eyes in 
amazement. What a change and 
what a series of developments! Let 
us note briefly how they came and 
what they are: 

In 1911, group insurance, a form 
of protection without cash values, 
and without the inducement of an 
ascending scale of dividends. It is 
true there may be an element of 
regimentation in it, and a lack of 
that freedom of choice which exists 
under ordinary insufance, but it is 
doing an excellent job and has 
drawn the attention of the public 
to the lowness of cost of pure pro- 
tection insurance. 

In 1917, $10,000 insurance of- 
fered by the government to soldiers 
and sailors on Convertible Term as 
well as on Ordinary Life and other 
investment forms. This amount set 
the sights higher for the regular in- 
surance agent. 

In 1930 the Family Income rider, 
a genuine contribution to a real pur- 
pose of insurance, the continuance 
of income to dependents. Already 
also there had been coming on to 
the market Term to Age 65 and 
other life expectancy forms of pol- 
icy, forms attractive apparently be- 
cause of the level amount of 
insurance, but not so well adapted 
to the future life value of the man. 

In 1935 Social Security, providing 
Old Age Pensions, extended in 1939 
to provide income insurance for de- 
pendents. 

In 1940 National Service life in- 
surance again offering $10,000 on 
the Convertible Term plan. One 
wonders, in view of the shrinking 
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dollar, if $15,000 should not have 
been offered in World War II. 

In 1941 Income Replacement In- 
surance, being the Family Income 
rider standing on its own feet, so 
to speak, and also very valuable as 
a supplement to existing insurance. 

For many years also there had 
been an increasing tendency for cor- 
porations to adopt pension plans for 
employees. We are all aware of 
the recent vogue of Pension Trusts. 
These pension plans would seem to 
make the investment element in the 
ordinary type of life insurance less 
necessary. 

This is an incomplete description 
of the scene upon which our awak- 
ened life insurance man would be 
gazing, and which is the background 
of the new legislation. 

Now, what has just been said is 
particularly interesting in view of 
the emphasis which has been given 
in the planning of the Guertin Legis- 
lation to the investment or semi- 
investment level amount types of 
life insurance with an ascending 
dividend scale. These are splendid 
forms of life insurance which have 
proved their worth for nearly 200 
years. However, we find the mod- 
ern agent continually supplementing 
them by getting them into the form 
of income for dependents through 
settlement options. 


Dividend Scales 


The new legislation recognizes 
that life insurance today is partly 
sold by the inducement of the in- 
creasing dividend. The subject of 
the dividend scale, therefore, and 
particularly of the ascending divi- 
dend scale, demands some attention. 
As is well known, dividends to pol- 
icyholders come from four main 
sources, namely, (1) savings from 
mortality; (2) surplus interest 
earned on policy reserves; (3) mar- 
gins or loadings in the gross pre- 
miums not used up for expenses, 
taxes, contingencies, etc.; and (4) 
contingency fund. 

In the matter of savings from 
mortality, the CSO Table, although 
much below the American Experi- 
ence Table at the younger ages, has 
been scientifically constructed to be 
safe, as it must be. In normal times, 
therefore, mortality savings may be 
expected. But it must be remem- 
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bered that any unneeded mort 
in the table plays upon a decre@ 
net amount at risk whereas suf 
interest plays upon an increa 
reserve. Surplus interest, of co 
is largely determined by the lo 
of the interest assumption mad 
calculating premiums and reser 
It depends upon the return, neg 
expenses, taxes, and investm 
losses (possibly increased by 
vestment gains) obtained by 
investing skill of the company. § 
plus interest is the most impo: 
element in making an increag 
dividend, and it may be ass 
that, with low interest assumpt 
such as 244% and 244%, inc 
ing contributions to dividends 
develop as the reserve grows ¥ 
the duration of the policy. 
fourth mentioned source of q@ 
dend is the contingency fund, 
this is a most important so 
A well managed company g 
away, as soon as it possibly ¢ 
some of the surplus earned by é 
policy into the contingency fu 
As time goes on and the vari 
elements connected with the ins 
ance contract prove to be work 
out favorably, a gradual releas 
can be made to dividends from th 
policy’s share in the contingency 
fund. This should also contributd 
to an increasing scale of dividends! 

It is hoped in a later article t 
say something about the level ne 
premium and the provision fo 
expenses. An article could also 
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written on the contingency fund] NEW 
paying attention, for one thing, ti 
the surrender contingency fund pygy: 
which the new legislation permits of 
encourages by the use of a highe I 
rate of interest for non-forfeitur 
values than that used for reserves} ASSE 


This is in the nature of a reg I 
imented contingency fund which th 
company can only take advantagq 
of in the case of a surrender. Thi 
voluntary contingency fund whic 
the company builds in accordane 
with its own judgment outside thi 
legal reserve should also be dis} 
cussed. 

Another interesting subject would 
be that of the inducements of 
talking-points which are used in the 
sale of life insurance. As indicated 
above, the new legislation seem 
to be squarely behind one of these 
namely the ascending dividend 
scale. 
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rib! ACACIA MUTUAL’S GREATEST YEAR OF PROGRESS 


ct Highlights of the Record for 1945 
also , 


_ fund] NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR . ° . : ; ; . ° . . $ 94,106,846 


ing, t 


wi INSURANCE IN FORCE . ° . « ° ° ° ° ° . . , $647,942,325 
highe Increase For The Year . ° ° é ° ° ° ° ° ° . . $ 67,591,476 
feitur 

servey ASSETS . P ‘ i P ‘ ‘ ‘ . F : . ‘ ‘ . $ 145,346,195 


sch th Increase For The Year . ‘ ‘ : M 4 ; . i ; ° P $ 14,369,588 


The decorations on our Home Office Building during the first 
peacetime Christmas after four years of war are, we believe, sym- 
bolic of the spirit of a grateful nation — a most hearty welcome home 
for our gallant heroes to the brightest future America has ever known. 












‘an| AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF ACACIA FIELDMEN . ... $284,695 
hi 
iam AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF ACACIA FIELDMEN . . . $7,887 
ide the 
ye dis} | 
wea CACIA MUTUAL, in reporting 1945 as the greatest year of progress 
ote A in its history, is proud to pay tribute to the men and women of our field 
in the organization who, through their enthusiasm, loyalty and industry have 
dicated made this outstanding record possible. We take this opportunity to public- 
coun ly thank them for their magnificent performance. 
these 
ve 
_ ACACIA MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Home Office: 51 Louisiana Avenue, Washington 1, D. C. Branch Offices in Sixty Principal Cities 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND AGENTS TEST CASE 


bs 1940, Louis A. Shipley, then 
an agent for Equitable Society, 
applied to his Social Security Board 
for a number and recognition as an 
employee of the Society. In con- 
nection therewith he executed the 
Board’s form OA-C7142—all 6 
pages. 

The form gives the applicant op- 
portunity to cover all angles of the 
purported employer-employee rela- 
tionship. In completing this form 
Mr. Shipley stated in part that the 
Society “required the agent to give 
his whole time to the company’s 
business—that the Equitable fur- 
nished office space—personal desk 
space for this agent—telephone 
service—a secretary or office girl— 
stationery—advertising materials— 
‘programs’ drawn up for the agent’s 
use in selling their product—that all 
sales were subject to the Society’s 
approval or disapproval—that all 
training courses were furnished by 
the Society—that the Society re- 
quired a ‘bond’ for the safety of all 
its funds, that the agent not only 
collected the first premium but con- 
tinued to collect subsequent premi- 
ums in order to conserve the busi- 
ness placed on the books (from his 
sales and the sales of agents who 
were no longer with the company, 
by reason of death, moved from the 
territory, or contract terminated )— 
that the Equitable furnished ‘leads’ 
and the agent was required to report 
the result from those leads through 
a written report to his manager— 
that the agent was required to sub- 
mit a weekly report on the number 
of hours worked, calls made, inter- 
views, volume of business written, 
the premium on such business, etc., 
etc.—that the agent was subject to 
general rules and regulations pub- 
lished by the company—that the 
company could hire and fire any 
agent, just as they do with any of 
their other employees—’”’. 

The Social Security Board wrote 
to Mr. Shipley (now an agent of 
the Kansas City Life) on December 
14, 1945, stating in part: “It has 
been determined that an employer- 
employee relationship existed with 
respect to the services performed by 
you for the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
and for the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States.” 
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In his case the Board has called 
upon the Equitable Society and 
Kansas City Life for a statement of 
earnings by quarters from January 
1, 1937. Mr. Shipley began his ac- 
tion in 1940 and coverage is limited 
to 4 years back credits. 





1000 TIMES "NO" 
ane. lawyer told me to say ‘No' to every- 


He: "Do you mind if | hold your hand?" 
She: ‘'No." 
He: "Do you mind if | put my arm around 
you?" 

She: “N-n-no." 

He: “We're going to have a lot of fun if 
you're on the level about this." 
—The Medical World. 


EXPERIENCE 


"Gentlemen," sald the General to members of 
his staff, “I've combed the entire army and now 
have ready a special invasion division made up 
of former insurance agents and process servers." 
—Lamar Life. 











What a RIDER! 


The USLife's 


TERM RIDER TO 65 
adds 100%, 150%, 200% 
to face amount of basic 
policy having premiums 
payable to 65. 
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U.S.” 


The 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


TALK WASN'T CHEAP 
THEN 


OWEVER cheap the article it 

self may be, teachers of speec 
have never cheapened their work ¢ 
instruction by under-pricing it. | 
you think present day prices charge 
by professional teachers of speeci 
















are a bit high, consider what was 
the tariff imposed by ancient ex- 
perts. They valued their work 
highly, and their estimates mus 
have been accepted by the people 

Isocrates, who taught the Greeks 
in the fifth century B. C., and wh 
was a master of the art of writin 
speeches for other people to de 
liver, is said to have received th 
equivalent of twenty thousand m 
ern dollars for a single example 0 
high oratorical art. He took pupi 
for $250 each. 

Euthalus paid Protagoras of Al 
dera $5,000 for teaching him 
art of rhetoric. Cicero and Horten 
sius bought numerous estates with 
the wages of their oratory. Quin- 
tilian received a_ regular salary 
equivalent to $4,000 a year as late 
as the reign of Vespasian when he 


was well up in years. Caesar 
Augustus and Tiberius Caesar 
faithfully attended lectures on 


speech and undoubtedly their appre- 
ciation was shown in tangible form, 
and in regal amounts. 

Such indications of devotion to 
the art give us some idea of the place 





which it held in the educational sys- 
tems of the ancients. It took its 
position as one of the fine arts, en- 
tertaining the populace even a 
music and the drama did. 
Fortunately for us, the cost of 
speech instruction is less serious in 
our day. At the rate charged in 
Ancient Greece and Rome, most of 
us would have to remain speechless, 


at least in public. 
—From Toastmaster, Toastmasters Internationd 





Flowery oratory is no more effective 
than hollering, “Come seven” in a crop 
game. 


In war nations learn that there are two 
dangerous types of “dreadnaughts”—the 
financial and the naval. 


We wish some bright economist would 
tell us the difference between nuisance 
taxes and just ordinary taxes. 
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ESTATES and TAXES 


Twenty-Day Death Prouision 


T IS not at all uncommon in these 
days of post-war travel, to read or 
hear about the occurrence of several 
deaths resulting from the same mis- 
hap. Such tragedies have been 
loosely referred to as common acci- 
dents, common disasters, and com- 
mon casualties. While ordinarily, it 
is intended that a specific meaning 
be given to these phrases, the fact 
is, if we were to interrogate several 
people with respect to the meaning 


. fof such term as “common casualty,” 
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] the responses would not be the same. 


Ambiguities 


Such terms as common casualty 
and common disaster are suscepti- 
ble of more than one interpretation. 
Ambiguities lead to differences in 
opinion, and disputes to litigation. 
Where Mr. Smith provides in his 
will :-— 

“If my wife and I die in a com- 
mon casualty, it is my desire and 

I direct that my entire estate shall 

devolve to my brother, Henry,” 
he might well be inviting contro- 
versy. Should Smith and his wife be 
killed, or die at or about the same 
time, arguments are bound to arise 
between persons having adverse in- 
terests. 


Life Insurance Illustration 


It is acknowledged that oft-times, 
two or more people do die at or 
about the same time. Where doubts 
result from an accident or common 
tragedy, quite often the question is 
raised—-who died first? For if the 
testator, or insured (as the case 
may be), died first, the property 
might devolve to one person or class 
of persons. If, on the other hand, 
the primary legatee, or beneficiary, 
predeceased him, the property might 
go to other individuals. 
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XUM 


by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


Fred Brown has a $10,000. insur- 
ance policy on his life, under which 
he names his wife, Mary, as bene- 
ficiary. No provision exists for a 
contingent beneficiary. The life in- 
surance proceeds are payable in one 
lump sum. If Mary is not surviving 
upon her husband’s death, the insur- 
ance proceeds are payable to his 
estate. Fred and Mary are seriously 
injured in a common tragedy. The 
question immediately arises with re- 
spect to who succumbed first. Ob- 
viously, if doubt exists regarding 
this question, with different inter- 
ested claimants insisting upon op- 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law, special- 
izing in taxes, is a graduate of Rhode Island 
State College and University of Miami. He 
is Chairman, Committee on Federal Taxa- 
tion, New Jersey State Bar Association; 
Special Tax Lecturer, Practising Law Insti- 
tute, New York University. He has written 
extensively on taxes for law journals and on 
occasion some of these articles have been 
reprinted in this magazine. 


posing contentions, law suits are in- 
evitable. 

Assume that Mary left a will in 
which she directed that her entire 
estate devolve to her wealthy sister. 
Fred’s will, on the other hand, pro- 
vided that his estate go to his aged 
dependent father and mother. Un- 
der these circumstances, Mary’s 
sister will unquestionably argue that 
Mary survived her husband. She 
will do so in the knowledge that if 
she can prove that Fred predeceased 
his wife, Mary was entitled to the 
insurance proceeds. If Fred died at 
10:00 A.M. and Mary died at 11:00 
A.M., and this fact can be corrobo- 
rated, the proceeds would be payable 
to Mary. The fact that she died an 
hour later would not assist Fred’s 
parents in their claim. The insur- 
ance proceeds would now comprise a 
claim of Mary’s estate, and, after 
receipt, will be disposed of in ac- 
cordance with the directions con- 
tained in her will. 


Last Will and Testament 


Let us remove the facts from the 
realm of controversy, and say with 
definiteness that Mary survived her 
husband. Mr. Brown died on Mon- 
day, and his wife on Thursday. Un- 
der the State law, life insurance pro- 
ceeds payable to a named benefici- 
ary, are generally exempt from in- 
heritance taxes. Subject to certain 
limitations, this is not true of other 
property. While, therefore, upon 
Mr. Brown’s death, the proceeds 
would not be taxable as part of his 
estate, the total of such sums would 
be taxable as part of Mrs. Brown’s 
estate upon her death, because they 
would no longer be considered as 
life insurance proceeds, but rather 
as a claim of her estate upon the life 
insurance company. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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RESOURCES 


NN a cats cides bcs sa veev ance hacbdeneiduscendiisaaceaneia $ 1,454,162.15 


Bonds: 
U. S. Government Bonds ..........-...-------- $ 9,923.498.48 


! 
State, County. Municipa —— 18.746.269.81 

































Alt Other Bonds... 28,669,768.29 


4,370,582.20 
1,306,557.25 


First Mortgage Loans... 
Stocks 














RS I os a snares pancnananes anaes 291,000.00 
Real Estate... EO aa 336,886.52 
Other Real Estate. (Sold und-r contract). Me aes 213,080.00 
I eo ce a 2,953,042.74 
Interest Accrued _.......................------ 257,621.48 





Premiums in Course of Collection Beit. 


Total 


ee 1,088,862.62 
ceimnas $40,941 ,563.25 











LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves .. ...$32,309,430.00 




















Additional Valuation Reserve... 270,683.00 
Present Value of Benefits Payable in in Future. 1,446,305.00 
Reserve for Claims Awaiting Proofs.................-.....-....---- 238,144.87 
Reserve for Taxes, Etc. - oe Ree as a 206,538.10 
Dividends Payable to Policyowners. wiile~aRiscaasaii 557.283.60 
Policyowners Funds (Advance Premiums) ._.................-- 1,906.772.22 

TI sda anuh nae aptcanekonnse baeweesnqnaniasankicicenseasaataxs $36,935,156.79 
Contingency Reserve 1,250,000.00 
IRIE. -02iu. 4) sansa debsecaccerieenbibassevechersiuacdaiacsnucsiauceancen 2,.756.406.46 

Ps ace secs hak deta kscereast ceatasipnotnintinasincnios ... $40,941,563.25 

RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 1945 


Diet: Tees ees: «....-..........222.-2- id $ 27,651,991 


Gain in Insurance in Force.................-....-. 20,471,227 
Insurance in Force January 1, 1946.......... 201,945,406 
J. W. HUGHES, 


President 
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Estates and Taxes—Continued 


What is basically true with re- 
spect to failure to provide a twenty- 
day death provision under a life 
insurance policy, applies with equal 
emphasis in the case of a Last Will 
and Testament. Where a testator 
directs that his estate shall pass to 
his wife, except in the event of her 
predeceasing him, the same funda- 
mental issues, reviewed above, are 
raised. In the first instance, we must 
dispose of the question :—Who died 
first? Secondly, if it is established 
that the testator’s wife survived him, 
we might then encounter double 
state inheritance taxes. In either 
situation, dual administration of the 
same property is required, where 
one administration would have 
otherwise sufficed. 

With respect to the general estate, 
if either the decedent or his wife, or 
both, died intestate, the situation 
would be just that much more com- 
plicated. Double administration 
means added expense and delay, and 
when these occur, invariably heart- 
ache and hardship follow in their 
paths. 


Practical Response 


Many legal and costly problems 
have been presented by common 
tragedy situations, and yet, for the 
large part, this need not be. 

Experience dictates that in most 
instances where two or more per- 
sons, closely related or associated. 
die as a result of injuries sustained 
in the same accident, or from the 
same affliction, they die within a 
few days of each other. Since there 
is little logic in having either a large 
sum of life insurance proceeds, or 
the general assets of an estate, pass 
from one individual to another who 
survives him by but a few days, the 
twenty-day death provision can be 
invoked. 

In the role of insured, or testator, 
one can designate such beneficiary 
or other recipient as he may wish to 
receive his insurance proceeds or his 
worldly goods. But in so doing, he 
should take one additional step. He 
should condition the payment or 
transfer upon such beneficiary sur- 
viving him by a sufficient length of 
time to avoid controversial issues, 
double taxes, and dual administra- 
tion. 
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NEWS 


UNDERWRITING 


HE mortality experience of our 
| preter: Services during World 
War II is on the whole a wonderful 
tribute to the work of the Service 
medical organizations. Judged in 
the light of the experience of earlier 
wars the results are truly amazing. 

According to a recent article ap- 
pearing in The Bulletin of the U. S. 
Army Medical Department, Janu- 
ary 1946, World War LI is our first 
major war in which deaths from 
battle causes have exceeded deaths 
from disease. Thirteen times as 
many men died in battle as from 
disease whereas during the Spanish- 
American War the reverse was true. 
This was brought about principally 
by the control of disease. Contrib- 
uting to the results was the in- 
creased recovery rate among the 
wounded. During the Civil War 
14% of the wounded died from 
their wounds, during World War I 
6.1% if we include gas casualties 
and. 8.39% if only gunshot wounds 
are included, and in World War II 
the ratio was down to 4.4%. 

This war was different, too, in 
that it was carried on in many places 
all over the globe, a global war as 
it has come to be called, and in its 
early days considerable concern 
arose over the possibility that our 
men would meet with and, perhaps, 
bring back to infect the civilian 
population tropical and other rela- 
tively unfamiliar diseases to which 
their travels, especially in the Pa- 
cific area, had exposed them. 

Since those early days much has 
been learned from the experiences 
of the Services in tropical countries. 
New and strange sounding diseases 
were encountered, as well as others 
more familiar to our medical au- 
thorities. These diseases held a real 
threat to the fighting effectiveness 
of our forces in those areas, in some 
instances more serious than the 
armed opposition of the enemy. 
While even today some cases are 
still baffling our doctors in their ef- 
forts to accomplish cures on those 
infected, for the most part tropical 
diseases were brought under effec- 
tive control. 
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Tropical Diseases 
by LEIGH CRUESS 


x kk 


In a recent discussion on “Under- 
writing the Veteran” before the 
Home Office Life Underwriters’ 
Association, Lieutenant Commander 
Archibald C. Wilson, who is Assist- 
ant Medical Director of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, stated that from the prac- 
tical point of view only four tropical 
diseases occurred in _ significant 
numbers—dengue, dysentery, filari- 
asis and malaria. 

Malaria was the most prevalent. 
But this was not a new problem to 
our doctors nor is it a new problem 
in underwriting since malaria has 
been endemic in some of our south- 
ern states for many years. It is 
still too soon to tell to what extent 
the infection of our troops will re- 
sult in higher incidence of infection 
among the civilian population. 





Mr. Cruess graduated with top honors 
from Queens University and secured his 
Master's Degree in 1919—his education was 
interrupted by service in the Canadian Army. 
Joined Home Life in 1919 and became a 
Fellow in the Actuarial Society in 1923; first 
Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941. 


Dysentery was quite prevalent at 
times but in most instances was just 
a temporary condition and dengue is 
an acute fever of a few days dura- 
tion with complete recovery as a 
rule. 

Filariasis received quite a bit of 
publicity principally because in the 
tropics it frequently caused extreme 
swelling of the legs (elephantiasis ) 
and certain other local swellings and 
our men had seen or heard of ter- 
rible deformities among the natives. 
Among those of our forces infected, 
and there were about 11,000 cases 
in the Navy and Marine Corps, the 
fear was aroused of extreme de- 
formity and of becoming sterile and 
the mental effect was often worse 
than the disease. It is now gen- 
erally believed that without repeated 
infestations with the parasite that 
causes filariasis, the disease burns 
itself out after a few attacks of pro- 
gressively milder nature and longer 
intervals. Lieutenant Commander 
Wilson gave it as his opinion that in 
another year or so the problem of 
filariasis, insofar as it concerns us 
as underwriters, will have disap- 
peared. 

Scrub typhus fever has been men- 
tioned as one of the most serious of 
the tropical diseases encountered. 
The case mortality rate is relatively 
high and convalescence among those 
who survive is slow. However, there 
are no permanent effects in those 
that do survive. Fortunately this 
disease has not occurred in great 
frequency. 

Skin diseases of tropical origin 
have been common. But they yield 
to treatment on removal from trop- 
ical climates and leave no lasting 
effects. 

It appears from all this that the 
tropical diseases should create no 
serious problems for life insurance 
underwriting such as were feared 
originally. For the most part, either 
the disease is well known and its 
underwriting well established, as in 
the case of malaria, or the condi- 
tion is such that few remaining ef- 
fects have been observed after re- 
covery. 
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Growth of An Idea 


One hundred years ago, a group of enterprising 
Yankee businessmen met in the Eagle Tavern on State 
Street, Hartford, to discuss an idea. As a result, during 
the past century a sum approaching a billion dollars 
has gone into American homes in times of need. 


These men had the vision to see that, if many people 
would band together, they could guarantee their widows 
and children the financial protection which alone, as 


individuals, they could not provide. Thus, The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, one of the 
country’s oldest life companies, came into being. 
Today more than 300,000 policyowners are provid- 
ing protection, through this 100 year old institution, 
for their wives and children and at the same time are 


building financial security for their own sunset years 
of life. 


100th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks 
Bonds at Book Value (Adjusted to Mar- 
ket Value in case of Bonds not subject 
to Amortization) 


$ 9,342,109 


United States Government Obligations 94,606,090 
Other Bonds 223,633,231 
Stocks (Market Value) 
Bank, Trust and Insurance Company 20,007,274 
Other Stocks 23,561,910 
Mortgage Loans 181,938,057 
Policy Loans 22,479,510 
Home Office Property 2,450,000 
Other Real Estate (including R. E. pur- 
chased for investment) 556,318 
Interest Due $135,245 and Accrued 
$4,634,072 4,769,317 
Premium Installments not yet due and 
Premiums in course of collection (net) 
— covered by Policy Reserves 7,766,561 


Total Assets $591,110,377 


LIABILLTIES 

Insurance and Annuity Reserves $450,750,268 

Policyholders’ Funds left with Company 

Under Optional Settle- 

ments $55,615,360 

Dividend Accumulations 24,196,907 

Advance Premium Fund 7,137,073 
86,949,340 

Reserve for 1946 Dividends to Policy- 
holders 7,060,000 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1946 1,475,000 
Liability for Outstanding Claims 1,849,180 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 1,797,575 
Total Liabilities $549,881 ,363 

Market Fluctuation and Investment Con- 
tingency Reserve 11,234,672 
Mortality Contingency Reserve 1,250,000 
Surplus 28,744,342 
Total $591,110,377 


Securities carried at $220,000 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 100th YEAR 


New Business 
Insurance in Force 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries (excluding Dividends) 
Dividends to Policyholders 


1944 1945 
$ 108,374,318 $ 127,916,014 
1,295,559,265 1,381,547,564 
30,466,787 33,872,413 
6,671,484 6,966,196 
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INVESTMENTS 


Coal, Canals, Railroads 


greens, hunting dogs—these 

were the subjects of conversa- 
tion. I had been invited, together 
with another life insurance invest- 
ment man, to accompany the board 
of directors of the United Electric 
Coal Companies on an inspection 
trip to three of their five strip mines 
located in central Illinois. We were 
to visit the Fidelity Mine near Du- 
Quoin, the Cuba Mine at Cuba, and 
the Buckheart Mine at Canton, the 
two latter being located near Peoria. 
The company’s mines are so located 
that they can serve the large Peoria, 
Chicago and St. Louis markets with 
a low freight rate. 


Parcs, grapes, apples, ever- 


Coal Facts 


When I met the group in the II- 
linois Central Station in Chicago the 
afternoon of October 22 I had little 
thought that I was going to learn 
much of interest to an investment 
officer of a life insurance company. 
We traveled to Carbondale in south- 
ern Illinois at a mile-a-minute sched- 
ule on Illinois Central’s Panama 
Limited, one of the great trains of 
the country. On the train Frank 
Kolbe, the President of United Elec- 
tric, told us that in England a coal 
miner working one shift produced 
on the average of a ton a day, in 
Germany two and one-half tons, in 
Illinois shaft mines, eight tons per 
shift man, but that United Electric 
men each produced between twenty- 
two and thirty-five tons per shift. 
Six years ago United Electric, with 
ten stripping machines and thirty 
crews of operatives, could move 2,- 
800,000 cubic yards per month. Now, 
with seven stripping machines re- 
quiring only twenty-one crews, it 
can move 4,400,000 cubic yards per 
month. No wonder it is a common 
expression among analysts that man- 
agement is the important thing in 
analyzing securities. 

_ The company is taking a progres- 
Sive attitude in its public relations. 
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by WENDELL COLER 


“This report is an interesting example of 
what may be learned upon a visit to a 
property. This visit was made because of 
a personal interest in United Electric Coal 
and a long-time acquaintance with Frank 
Kolbe, President of the company." 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 
Mr. Coler believes in travel as a method of 
study of investments at their sources. 


“There is nothing permanent ex- 
cept change”—Heraclitus. 


One of the problems within the 
strip-mining industry is how to meet 
the demands of the public for the 
leveling of the spoil ridges and the 
eventual return to forest or agri- 
cultural use of the worked-over land. 
United Electric is experimenting 
with the leveling of spoil ridges. 
The company employs a scientific 
forester on a full-time basis. He 


has demonstrated that trees planted 
on this type of land develop more 
rapidly than those on adjacent un- 
disturbed areas. Such land retains 
most of the rainfall with little run- 
off and the mineral content of the 
soil is improved and is made more 
available for the use of trees. The 
company finds that peaches, ever- 
greens, apples and grapes, as well 
as forage crops such as lespediza, 
can be satisfactorily grown on its 
properties after the coal has been 
taken out. It is now negotiating for 
5,000 peach trees and plans to make 
further test of the feasibility of 
planting part of the property around 
DuQuoin to orchards. 


How It Is Done 


The next day as we climbed over 
the big machines we were to under- 
stand some of the reasons for the 
large production. The miners were 
generally Illinois farmers. They 
differ from the types usually asso- 
ciated with the coal-mining industry. 
At DuQuoin the company was mov- 
ing sixty feet of earth, rock and 
shale to get at a vein of coal six feet 
thick. The soil over the coal has been 
classed as agricultural grade 9 by 
the Department of Agriculture— 
grade 1 being the best and grade 10 
the worst. 

First a number of holes are driven 
as if for wells, down into the layer 
of rocks over the coal. Into these 
holes are introduced cartridges made 
of liquid oxygen and carbon made 
in the company’s own explosive 
manufacturing plant. When these 
are exploded the rocks are broken 
so that the huge electrical shovels 
can scoop them up like so much dirt. 

After the rocks are loosened by the 
explosion, an electric shovel begins 
work on a sixty-foot high wall of 
dirt and rock overlying the coal. 
One of the newer shovels at Du- 
Quoin can handle 52% tons at one 
scoop. This dirt is then carried in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments—Continued 


the shovel and dumped some 300 
feet away where the coal was taken 
out a day or two before. The shovel 
works three shifts per day and thus 
requires three crews. The operators 
develop great skill in getting a full 
load each time and in taking the 
dirt off the top of the coal without 
cutting into the vein. 

During the daytime shift there is 
a crew of men using black powder 
cartridges to break up the coal which 
is then loaded by smaller electric 
shovels handling seven and one-half 
tons per scoop into large Euclid 
trucks, each of which hauls some 35 
tons of coal. The trucks whisk the 
coal over smooth roads to the wash- 
ery where it is crushed and cleaned 
and prepared in different sizes and 
loaded into railroad cars. When 
asked about his roads Mr. Kolbe 
said that they spent 2'4¢ per ton 
on the maintenance of roads and 
found that it was a good expenditure 
because it reduced the wear and tear 


The large stripping shovels are 
tremendous pieces of machinery. 
They cost from $500,000 to $700,- 
000 apiece. Perhaps you can get an 
idea of size when I tell you that they 
are large enough to take a truck in 
the shovel bucket and lift it to the 
roof of a seven-story office building 
and do it once every fifty seconds. 
Later on we were to see a wheel for 
continuous operation which was in- 
vented by Mr. Kolbe. This wheel 
is equipped with six buckets. It re- 
volves against the face of the cliff 
and each bucket handles one and 
one-sixth cubic yards or some 3,500 
pounds of material each revolution. 
Since there are six buckets each time 
the wheel turns around it handles 
21,000 pounds of dirt and rock, or 
over ten tons. This material is 
dumped on a moving belt which con- 
tinuously carries the dirt away some 
310 feet and dumps it where the coal 
was taken out a day or two earlier. 
This continuous belt has _ been 
speeded up faster than such belts 
are usually run and it was working 
























































and maintenance expense on the perfectly the day we were there. 
trucks. In cold weather, sleet might freeze 
LIFE INSURANCE GROWTH 
DURING SECOND WORLD WAR 
1939 1945 
+36 
LIFE INSURANCE 
OWNED INU.S. | $114.00 BILLIONS | $154.60 BILLIONS 
RESERVES AC 
BEHIND 
THOSE ial 
Pouicies | $25.80 BILLIONS | $38.50 BILLIONS 
Eats | paoax 
DEATH BENEFTTS | OBBDS 
PAID IN YEAR $.95 BILLIONS $1.30 BILLIONS 
rn POLICY 
BENEFITS PAID | GXDOGG 
TO LIVING OX XS 
POLICYHOLDERS | — $95 BILLIONS $1.15 BILLIONS 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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the belt. We were taken to a small 
experimental laboratory where it 
was being demonstrated that bat- 
teries of infra-red lamps would heat 
the belt sufficiently so that it would 
be used in this kind of weather. 

Everything in the mines and 
washeries is mechanized. How im- 
portant this strict control of costs is 
is shown by the fact that estimates 
of the profits on two-thirds of the 
tonnage mined today in the entire 
state of Illinois is less than 25¢ per 
ton. Lower coal prices after the war 
will eliminate the marginal produc. 
ers. This should enable United Elec. 
tric to continue in operation at ful 
capacity under post-war competitive 
conditions. United Electric is now 
producing some 3% million tons 
per year from its five strip mines. 
It has coal reserves under its own 
ownership of some 55 million tons 
or sufficient for about seventeen 
years. It looks forward, however, 
to increasing its reserves and to 
bringing its production up to 5 to 
5% million tons per year. 


Canals Again? 


At Buckheart Mine near Peoria, 
the coal company owns a short rail- 
road hauling only its own coal toa 
modern dock located at Mile Post 
128 on the Illinois River. Here the 
coal is loaded in huge barges and 
pushed to market in Chicago, St. 
Louis, or as far north up the Mis- 
sissippi as Minneapolis. Mr. Kolbe 
envisions a rebirth of canals due to 
the efficiency and economy of the 
present-day, earth-moving machines. 
The idea of a tow of 6 barges, each 
loaded with 1,200 tons of coal or 
7,200 tons of coal per tow—the 
equivalent of that carried by 140 
railroad cars—being pushed 128 
miles down the Illinois River to the 
Mississippi and then northward t 
Minneapolis makes one think about 
the future of transportation in this 
part of the country. The fact that 
United Electric can remove 60 feet 
of stone and earth in order to get 
six feet of coal, gives one an inkling 
as to the ease with which canals 
could be built. Perhaps like recur- 
rent styles in ladies’ hats, canals will 
stage a comeback. This possibility 
of new canals should be weighed 
when we are considering railroad 
bonds which are currently so popu- 
lar. 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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A STATEMENT OF 
MANPOWER POLICY 


NortHwesTERN NATIONAL LIFE’s management firmly believes that the best 
interests of the agent, the policyholder, and the public are served when life agents are in 
every respect independent businessmen standing on their own feet. In our opinion, the 
development of such strong, successful independent businessmen requires the highest type 
of Home Office leadership we can bring to the task. To that end: 


% We are providing our agency heads with the most 
thorough and practical selection devices we can 
create for selecting men competent to build a bus- 
iness of their own. 


% We are encouraging the selection largely of men 
who have proven successful in other fields and 
whose accumulated capital testifies to their abil- 
ity to live within their margins, and are accept- 
ing fewer and fewer agents with previous life in- 
surance experience. 


% We are sharply limiting the number of men who 
will be accepted under an NWNL franchise, limits 
for 1946 ranging in most cases from one to three 
men per agency, based upon the market available 
and the local agency’s ability to properly train 
and successfully establish such men, but we are 
making a substantial investment in the training 
and stabilization of the men selected. 


% We are conscious of our obligation, along with 
that of all business, to keep post-war employment 
at as high a level as possible; for that reason we 
are standing firm against the temptation to 
recruit en masse and to use G. I. benefits as a new 
form of agency financing, both of which we believe 
will have the effect in the life insurance field of 
producing a large number of business failures. 


% We have developed a thorough Home Office train- 
ing, made available only to selected, qualified 
men, certified through preliminary training in the 
local agency. 


% We have taken strong measures to prevent the 
development of a debtor-creditor relationship 
with agents. 


% We share the natural desire of all companies for 
volume growth, but our first consideration is for 
‘a high level of earnings per man, letting volume 
develop naturally and soundly. 


We know that such a program leads to low turnover and to higher earnings per man, 
and we believe the program is in keeping with the best interests of NWYNL and of the life 


insurance business as a whole. 


NORTHWESTERN ./Vadional LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O.LARNOLD-PRESIDENT { 
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FIRST MORTGAGES (Farm $2,779,756.14; City $138,692.25; FHA $3,669,523.43) 
REAL ESTATE (H. O. $34,268.83; Cont. Sale $578,930.09; Farm $1,571,504.79) 
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DUE FROM REINSURANCE COMPANIES 

TOTAL 
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Reserves and Surpluses Held Against Above 


Ee ee NS 5.5 6510.44.40 caked a snen edu 50 0.00ctseeeeeeaenes 
ts SU oh Alcoa a alcciash agi Sies 4 * Vie % 4: 48:o die 610 soso $36,494,332.06 
ee EON «5.5055 1s,0 5:5 nis vids sie'e'On's so s'o:0-s wine eae 1,807,246.60 
IE Se ee eee ee CRT eT Tee eS eee ee eT 834,977.30 
ee Se Oe Tee ee ee ee ee 748,615.62 


PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE AND ACCOUNTS ACCRUED ............. 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS PAYABLE IN 1946 AND RESERVES 

ee ee PO I inn dvn ssc rcdeccasccccewoencseacesbcess 
Be ee ee, es FIN BOIS a oionc oe cccreinic doe ccdncdicdsseenceess 
Pe CRE, BOUND ing goa: dsc 60 0:06 6 0100 b.0b e ccienawsaoscaseeacae.se 
DEATH CLAIMS REPORTED, no proofs and $50,000 Reserve for not reported 
RESERVE FOR MISCELLANEOUS SMALL ACCOUNTS 


a) 


en I ER? onc ocak occ kale a ba.010 b o.cnine eo. a.0 0 s:0.0 58 $500,000.00 
FEL CE CTT EE ee 49,190.44 
Contingency err for Participating Business written since 
I RN a rear cis algae ave oinie 0.8 514,60 Sb.0 Si Sia SIS 8 wie 2,023,153.95 
Unassigned Funds, EE RE er een ee err 3,380, 582.22 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS ......... 
PIN oes ks anvocas-soc tee in aigvoteuebene a ae nin re 64 Gtk GURRIE Rie Shor orahal do AiR Asa vece celal ans 


oy INI gor sic. et mia lereinns sak ale Waa aie < said wishes, senna eines oe $169,731,254.23 
peu Pose Sus a See aw ce asaas eae kau $14,485,655.93 
INSURANCE THUD Cetined and Increnged): a o.o.56:00/s.00060s0s0eeksanddesees 22,501,041.59 
ER tiie Ae Carga so ohare n-ne Sus,0 erase 09.600. 0:6 seid a ba 4ib'e oth o-8 3,092,910.24 
neg iva MI cea is nese Seng 6's av 8 Odes Abe Fars 4 Rata Oba eee a 47,787,360.79 
“ae aw oh EE Ee aC ES 2,872,328.49 
SURPLUS * TO POLICYHOLDERS (Including Capital) ...................... 5,952,926.61 
ET REE DEST RE TS SEE er ee eee 341,763.59 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS PI TRE ICURBE oii si isc cw erscavcaseaasoas 2,751,825.76 
IN Pa ag tree ne tat Bt ere he ia Pigieibia Wika Oe Ee: K AT ere ee ovase..ei 290,270.01 
TOTAL PAID POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE 1887 ...... 79,996,811.74 
Officers 
H. S. WILSON F. M. SANDERS C. H. HEYL 
President Secretary Director of Agencies 
D. W. COOK E. B. DRAKE DR. H. E. FLANSBURG 
Vice President Treasurer Medical Director 
E. C. AMES C. PETRUS PETERSON F. J. MARSHALL 
Vice Pres. and Actuary General Counsel Auditor 





How The Funds of The Company Are Invested 


$33,888,889.17 


3,284,967.71 
6,587,971.82 
2,184,703.71 
939,025.30 
426,565.00 
473,974.10 
1,263.98 


$47, 787,360.79 


$39,885,171.58 


77,415.77 


1,262,345.39 
200,000.00 
159,803.94 
156,069.94 
93,627.56 


5,952,926.61 


$47,787,360.79 
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OR many years the Committee 
On Cooperation With Attorneys * 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has been very active 


jectives of this committee which are 
as follows: 


‘the Committee on Cooperation 
with Attorneys shall cooperate 
with members of the bench and 
bar in formulating a policy of 








cooperation between the agents of 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies and attorneys, and shall 
promote a program of cooperation 
throughout the organization.” 


Widespread Interest 


Doubtless the readers of Best’s 
News are more or less familiar with 
these many activities; however, for 
the underwriter who is new to the 
business or else has accepted the 
challenge of estate planning in view 
of the tremendous interest on the 
part of the American public in this 
subject, | am hopeful that what I 
have to say in this article will be 
useful. Being an attorney by profes- 
sion and a life underwriter by 
choice, the relationship of the work 
of the attorneys-at-law and the life 
underwriters has seemed to me to 
be very close. Some years ago the 
Honorable James A. Beha, now de- 
ceased, then Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York 
and a prominent attorney, speaking 
before the Life Presidents’ Associa- 
tion in New York City, defined the 
kinship of law and life insurance as 
follows : 


“Law and life insurance are 
kindred agencies for the welfare 
of mankind. Both take cogni- 

















zance of the value of human life; 
the one seeks to preserve and pro- 
tect that life, while the other com- 
pensates, in a measure, for its 
loss. Life insurance and law are 


*Mr. Lackey is currently Chairman of this 
Committee. 
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ORDINARY 
Cooperation with Atterneys-at-Lau 


by GEORGE E. LACKEY, C.L.U. 


protective devices, the one func- 
tioning within the other, subject 
to its supervision and regulations 
yet playing an important role in 
the carrying out of the ultimate 
purpose of the other, which is the 
protection of the social unit on 
which our civilization is based— 
the family.” 


Two Economic Factors 


It is doubtful whether he realized 
when he gave utterance to these sig- 
nificant words that they would be 
so important in our everyday living 
as we recognize them to be today 





Mr. Lackey has been in the selling end 
of the business for over 25 years and during 
that time as a personal producer and general 
agent has received more honors from his 
fellow underwriters than any other man in 
the business except one. Covering only the 
pinnacles he has ascended—President Okla- 
homa City, Michigan State and National 
Association Life Underwriters; Life Member 
and Chairman Million Dollar Round Table; 
President American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and currently Chairman 
Committee on Cooperation with Attorneys 
for N.A.L.U. In Detroit today Mr. Lackey 
continues to be one of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual's best field generals and still finds time 
to help fellow underwriters. 





due to two economic factors—first, 
high taxes, both federal estate and 
income and state inheritance, and 
the dilemma of low interest rates 
which according to reliable author- 
ities will be with us for years to 
come. Therefore, the problem of 
estate creation and conservation has 
become much more complex and is 
challenging the study of all agencies 
which have some part in it, such as 
the attorney-at-law, the life under- 
writer, trust officer, tax specialist 
and accountant. It is a well recog- 
nized fact that the natural good-will 
center is the attorney. We life un- 
derwriters have for some time en- 
deavored to establish these good-will 
centers by good performances on 
our part. However, this develop- 
ment cannot be nearly so effective 
dealing with individual people whom 
we have served as it can be with an 
attorney-at-law who has many 
clients who seek and take his advice 
on matters of estate planning. This 
is a specialized field for the attorney 
as it is for the life underwriter. 
You will go into many law offices 
where there are several members of 
a firm skilled in the practice of cor- 
porate, criminal and other types of 
the law who have not digressed 
therefrom to take up the subject of 
taxation, especially as it applies to 
wills, trusts and estates in general. 


Statement of Principles 


Several years ago in order to 
bring about a more free working re- 
lationship with the attorneys-at-law 
and to have them feel that the alert 
life underwriter was not trespassing 
in their field of activity but simply 
making an honest endeavor to do a 
good estate creation job, through 
our national organization the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers was successful in establish- 
ing with both the Unauthorized 
Practice and the’ Professional Ethics 


and Grievances Committees of the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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American Bar Association a Na- 
tional Statement of Principles to 
which the respective chairmen sub- 
scribed. It was my honor to be the 
chairman that year. This Statement 
of Principles was given wide dis- 
tribution by being published in the 
national house organ of the Life 
Underwriters Association, Life As- 


publications of the American Bar as 
well as many state bar associations. 
An excerpt from the foreword to 
this statement is incorporated as fol- 
lows : 
“The National Association of 
Life Underwriters and its mem- 
bers have, for many years, sought 
to maintain and uphold a formal 
code of ethics adopted by them. 
The Association has created the 


sociation News, and in_ national 


American College of Life Under- 
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Just one year ago we announced a complete new series 
of promotional aids for our agents, which we felt was 
one of the best in the life insurance field. In the annual 
Life Advertisers Association competition last Novem- 
ber this material won awards in two of the three 
classes in which it was entered. We're proud of that. 
Not because of any pride in our advertising or pro- 
motional ability but because these awards indicate 
we are doing a pretty good job of helping our agents. 
And that is one of our primary concerns. Next to 
providing security for our policy holders, our most 
important job is helping the man in the field. 


LIFE INSURANCE BEGINS WITH THE AGENT! 


Central Life ssmacoun 
oon) OF Lowa 
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writers through which have been 
established university and college 
courses leading to the designation 
of “Chartered Life Underwriter’ 
after a recommended course of 
study of three years; all of this 
has been done toward the end of 
developing competency and a pro- 
fessional point of view by the life 
underwriters. 

“The American Bar Association 
has, for many years, adopted its 
Canons of Professional Ethics 
and maintained its Standing Com. 
mittee on Professional Ethics and 
Grievances to aid the bar in their 
interpretation and observance by 
lawyers. 

“The American Bar Association's 
Standing Committee on Unau 
thorized Practice of the Law is 
charged with the duty of endeay- 
oring, through full discussion of 
unauthorized practice problems, to 
secure wherever possible the coop- 
eration of national associations, 
such as the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, in the ac- 
ceptance of principles relating 
thereto. Also, the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has 
operated in these respects through 
its Committee on Cooperation 
With Attorneys.” 


National Conference Group 


At the present time this statement 
is in process of revision because of 
the changes which have taken place 
during the last five years. The re 
sult will be formation of what is 
known as a National Conference 
Group such as has been approved by 
the American Bar Association and 
| am sure will be formally approved 
by our national association at an 
early date. The membership of this 
Conference Group will consist of 
five attorneys and five life under- 
writers who will meet periodically to 
discuss the furtherance of this very 
important work of cooperation with 
each other in the field of estate plan- 
ning and taxation. 

The Committee on Cooperation 
with Attorneys of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters is 
composed of twenty-five members, 
underwriters who are scattered 
throughout the United States living 
in various sized cities and represent- 
ing many different legal reserve life 
insurance companies. A great num- 
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ber of them were educated for the 
law but have chosen life insurance 
as a business. Others are studying 
this very important related subject 
and will give unstintingly of their 
time and talents to further the work 
in their respective communities. In 
order that the readers of this article 
may know who they are and where 
they live so that you may contact 
them if you desire to aid in further 
development of this working rela- 
tionship with attorneys-at-law, they 
are listed as follows: 


Theodore B. Bird, Scranton, Pa. 

M. Luther Buchanan, CLU, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Samuel W. Coombs, CLU, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

T. A. Gallagher, CLU, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

George R. Bockel, CLU, Johns- 
town, Pa. 

L. D. Carter, Wichita, Kans. 

Edward J. Dore, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles M. Hassell, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Herman H. Heath, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

Dewey W. Kemp, Wilmington, 
Del. 

J. Louis Lawrence, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Preston H. Luin, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Joseph P. Mulder, CLU, Seattle, 
Wash. 

William H. Pryor, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Harold J. 
Tex. 

Harlan M. Walker, CLU, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Harold R. Hitt, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Mason K. Knuckles, Denver, 
Colo. 

Fred E. LeLaurin, CLU, New 
Orleans, La. 

Guy E. Morrison, CLU, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Tess T. Owens, CLU, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

F. W. Ries, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert E. Sanders, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Edwin H. White, CLU, New 
York, N. Y. 


Rossman, Houston, 


Suggestions 


As chairman of this committee I 
would like to make a few sugges- 
tions which have been used through- 
out the nation and are continuing to 
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The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Znyocamy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


offers to its fieldmen a line of 
complete personal coverage including: 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 
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be used to promote this cooperative 
enterprise : 


1) Encourage the appearance of 
well versed attorneys in the sub- 
jects of wills, trusts, estates and 
the application of taxes thereto 
before life underwriters groups 
as well as the appearance of life 
underwriters preferably with le- 
gal background who are ac- 
tively engaged in estate planning 
before meetings of the local, 
state and national bar associa- 
tions. 


2) Prepare a questionnaire, partic- 
ularly if your underwriters’ as- 
sociation has a membership of 
one hundred or more, in order 
to determine the amount of legal 
work which the life insurance 
fraternity has given the attor- 
neys. 


3) Contact as often as possible the 
deans of the law schools of the 
country calling their attention to 
the necessity of having their 
students study the fundamentals 


(Continued on page 48) 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





Right to Restitution of Bank Advanc- 
ing Money to Pay Debt Secured by 
Supposedly Valid Lien on Life Insur- 
ance Policy Where Lien Proves 
Invalid 

NE Schneierson held life insur- 

ance policies on his own life in 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and in five other com- 
panies. One Meissel, an insurance 
broker in the city of New York 
had custody of the policies, or, at 
least, access to them. On July 15, 
1942, Meissel sent to the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
the policy issued by it, together 
with an application for a loan of 
$2520.00, upon the security of the 
policy, and a policy loan agreement, 
both purporting to be signed by 
Schneierson. In fact, the signatures 
had been forged by Meissel. The 
loan was completed, the check issued 
payable to Schneierson, whose name 
was forged by Meissel, who col- 
lected and kept the proceeds. 

By similar forgery, Meissel ob- 
tained loans from each of the five 
other companies on security of their 
policies, and the aggregate amount 
of the loans was about $25,000.00. 

In March, 1943, Meissel desired 
to replace the several loans from 
the six insurance companies by a 
single loan at a lower rate of in- 
terest. Acting ostensibly on behalf 
of Schneierson, Meissel engaged a 
reputable firm of note brokers to 
replace the loans with a single loan. 
From the proceeds of this loan, the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was paid the sum of 
$2627.69, in discharge of its prior 
supposed lien upon its policy. 

Upon discovery of Meissel’s for- 
gery and frauds the National 
Shammut Bank filed suit against 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company to recover the sum which 
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it had paid in discharge of the prior 
supposed lien of that company 
upon Schneierson’s policy. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court was called upon to de- 
cide which of the innocent parties 
must bear this loss. The Court de- 
cided that the bank had a superior 
right to the money, and entered 
judgment in its favor against the 
insurance company. In its opinion, 
the Court said: 

“The fundamental question in 
the present case is whether the de- 
fendant (insurance company) has 
received money which in equity and 
good conscience belongs to the plain- 
tiff (bank). If so, the defendant 
must restore it. Although Meissel 
in the name of Schneierson re- 
quested that payment to the defend- 
ant, the plaintiff made the payment 
primarily to remove a prior sup- 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 


posed lien for the plaintiff’s own 
benefit. The money paid belonged 
to the plaintiff and not to Meisse| 
or Schneierson. The fact that the 
legal title to the money passed to 
the defendant is not significant 
That is true in most instances in 
which restitution is ordered. 

Before the plaintiff even con- 
sidered making the payment to the 
defendant, the defendant had al- 
ready lost its money, although it 
did not realize the fact. When by 
the further forgery and fraud of 
Meissel, money was obtained from 
the plaintiff, and the defendant's 
past loss was thereby repaired at 
the plaintiff’s expense, we think 
that the plaintiff acquired a right 
to restitution, unless the defendant 
suffered such an injurious change of 
position in the process as to make 
it substantially a purchaser for 
value. Atlantic Cotton Mills vs. In- 
dian Orchard Mills, 147 Mass. 268, 
272-274, 17 NE 496, 9 Am. St. Rep. 
698; Metropolitan Trust Co. vs. 
Federal Trust Co. 232 Mass. 363, 
122 NE 413.” 

The Court also held that the in- 
surance company, on being paid by 
the bank, gave no release to any- 
one, but merely cancelled its sup- 
posed lien upon the policy, and that 
nothing was done to impair any 
cause of action that it had against 
Meissel, and upon refunding the 
money to the bank, it would have 
unimpaired its right of action 
against Meissel for the deceit or 
breach of warranty. 

Citing among others Williston, 
Contracts, 1936 Ed, Section 1219, 
National Shammut Bank vs. Fidel- 
ity Life Insurance Company, 61 NE 
2d 18, 159 A. L. 478. 

(This case in A. L. R. is followed 
by an excellent annotation of other 
related decisions. ) 
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Its informative weekly issues span the 


“labor law. 
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subscribers always have the last word, 


Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, interpre- 
Write for Complete Details 


Labor Standards Act, anti-discrimination laws, public 
contracts law relating to labor, anti-injunction laws, 
state labor relations acts, state wage and hour laws, etc. 
tative bulletins, and court decisions are likewise promptly 
the newest development, the latest twist and turn of 
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WE BELIEVE that life under- 
writing should be a _ profes- 
sional career; that in order to 
be happy and consequently suc- 
cessful, a man should first have 
the proper aptitude for the 
work, good tools and good 
training in how to use them. 


We select only those men 
with a high aptitude, provide 
them with a complete line of 
policy plans and train them in 
our three schools for—(1) Sales 
Training, (2) Advanced Under- 
writing and (3) General 
Agents, plus follow-up coaching 
in the field. 


A Farmers & Bankers Life 
man is a career man with a 
future. 


THE 
FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE 


cPbtininte Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


H. K, LINDSLEY, President 
JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 


F. B. 
J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. 


MARRIAGES 


Practical Booklet 


LTHOUGH war and postwar 

marriages break up more often 
than others, hasty marriages are not 
necessarily doomed and war mar- 
riages can be built strong, Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, Executive Secretary 
of the National Conference on 
Family Relations, declares in Build- 
ing Your Marriage, a 32-page pam- 
phlet published recently by the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc. of New 
York. 

The pamphlet, addressed to young 
people as well as to newlyweds, is 
a popularization of valid research 
findings by the National Conference 
on Family Relations. It is intended 
to supplement the counsel of family 
experts, clergymen, and physicians, 
and it is, according to the author, 
“something of a blueprint of mar- 
riage to guide those who want to be 
sure that they are marrying for 
keeps.” 

After exposing the common fic- 
tions about romantic love and sug- 
gesting ways of recognizing and 
building a sturdier variety, Mrs. 
Duvall deals with some of the per- 
plexing questions that arise in 
modern marriages. 

Who shall earn and who shall 
spend the family money? 

When the wife works and does 
not assume the traditional role of 
housewife, the couple is advised to 
set up a truly cooperative house- 
hold, both members assuming the 
responsibilities of shopping, clean- 
ing, meal preparation, and house- 
keeping. “Such a democratic family 
enjoys the full participation of each 
member,” says Mrs. Duvall, “and 
provides the experiences in living 
together cooperatively that are im- 
portant for days like these.” 

How much of their time should 
husband and wife spend together? 

Studies show that successful mar- 
riages are built on the basis of com- 
mon habits, on solid foundations of 
mutually enjoyable activities. Mar- 
ried people should do things to- 
gether—lots of things—but they 
should also plan to spend some time 
apart from each other. 

Mrs. Duvall offers helpful sug- 
gestions to young couples who move 
into new communities and find it 
hard to establish a new social life. 

Are in-laws a menace? 

The pamphlet points out that al- 
though there is danger in being tied 
too closely to one’s parents, their 
wisdom and experience can be highly 
valuable. The more grown-up the 
husband and wife are, the less 





danger they will run from the in. 
trusion of their in-laws. The ques- 
tion is not so much one of physical 
distance as it is of emotional ma- 
turity. 

What about quarreling? 

Some conflict is normal and in- 
evitable in marriage and should not 
cause alarm, the pamphlet points 
out. The first step is to face the 
situation, not run out on it. The 
second is to learn “how to quarrel 
constructively.” 

When the situation gets beyond 
them, the couple is told where they 
can go to get some competent, pro- 
fessional counseling help. 

“Building a marriage is no child’s 
play,” the author concludes. “It 
takes knowledge and skill and in- 
sight and a great many of the at- 
tributes of maturity to build a good 
marriage. The rewards of perma- 
nence and satisfaction are worth 
working for and can be attained.” 

Building Your Marriage, by 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, is Pamphlet 
No. 113 in the series of factual, 
ten-cent pamphlets issued by the 
Public Affairs Committee, a non- 
profit educational organization at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. In quantities prices are as 
follows: 50-199 @ &c per copy; 
200-499 @ 7.5c; 500-999 @ 7c 
and 1000-4999 @ 5.8c. Mailing 
charges additional in each case. 


AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


Regional Meetings 


EGIONAL meetings of the 

American Life Convention are 
being planned for the Spring 
months, according to Robert L. 
Hogg, Manager and General Coun- 
sel. The meetings will be informal 
in character, and will give members 
attending an opportunity to discuss 
questions of current interest to life 
insurance executives. 

The plans include four such meet- 
ings, the first in New Orleans, 
March 21-22, 1946, at the St. 
Charles Hotel; to be followed by 
gatherings in Columbus, Ohio, April 
8-9, Deschler Hotel; Omaha, Ne- 
braska, May 6~7, Hotel Fontenelle; 
and Greensboro, N. C., May 16-17. 
Hotel arrangements for the Greens- 
boro session will be announced later. 

Similar meetings were arranged 
last year but only one, in Dallas, was 
held, due to transportation difficul- 
ties. However, interest in the proj- 
ect was so great that plans for 1946 
were enthusiastically endorsed by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Convention. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


ETERANS who are now being 

discharged from the armed serv- 
ices are continuing their Govern- 
ment life insurance at the rate of 
one out of three, and of all those 
discharged to date, only one out of 
five is holding his insurance, Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, executive vice- 
president of The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, 
disclosed recently. 

Mr. Patterson, who is chairman 
of a Joint Life Insurance Commit- 
tee representing all life companies 
in the United States which are help- 
ing advise servicemen to keep their 
Government life insurance in force, 
was guest speaker at a meeting of 
the Colorado State Life Under- 
writers in Denver, Colorado. 

Disclosing hitherto unpublished 
figures supplied by the Veterans 
Administration, Mr. Patterson re- 
vealed that on December 31, 1945, 
there were 12,943,000 policies in 
force for a total face amount of 
$96,000,000,000. At the year-end, 
death payments already had been 
paid on 324,240 lives of those in the 
services where the face amount in- 
volved was $3,000,000,000, or an 
average of $9,250 on each case. Ac- 
crued installments already actually 
paid to beneficiaries total nearly 
$300,000,000. 

Mr. Patterson disclosed that in 
the last four months of 1945, ap- 
proximately 29 billions of Govern- 
ment insurance had lapsed, or 23% 
of the earlier total in force on Au- 
gust 31, 1945, 

Declaring that life insurance un- 
derwriters could help immeasurably, 
Mr. Patterson said life insurance 
men should continue to advise vet- 
erans to keep their government life 
insurance in force because the pro- 
tection is low cost, the taxpayer 
generally paying the entire cost of 
administration. 

The agents, he said, should also 
urge veterans to give full and spe- 
cific data regarding themselves when 
writing to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration local district office or to the 
main office in Washington. 


Opportunity 


Declaring that life insurance 
stands today on the threshold of 
great opportunity, Mr. Patterson 
said “the industry’s reputation de- 
pends upon how well it performs 
Its services to the American public; 
how well it understands the needs 
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of the buyer; how well it compre- 
hends the pitfalls that lie ahead; 
how intelligent it is in its dealings 
with its policyholders and how bril- 
liant it may be in its general opera- 
tions. All this will depend almost 
entirely upon the capacity and keen- 
ness of the men and women who 
represent it in the field, coupled with 
the overall direction by the home 
offices of the companies.” 

Mr. Patterson outlined the fol- 
lowing rules of conduct for the field 
underwriters : 

“They must be certain that all 
statements are correct and not possi- 
ble of misunderstanding. Estimates 
of cost in the future must be con- 
servative and cloaked with the quali- 
fying assertion that future costs 
must necessarily depend upon future 
earnings and future experience. 
Suggestions relating to beneficiary 
provisions should be simple and con- 
cise, not susceptible to misunder- 
standing. Service to policyholders 
must be sincere and efficient. Make 
policyholders’ problems your own 
problems and attack them as ear- 
nestly as if they were your own.” 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association Life Under- 
writers, March 11-16, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
April 30-May 2, Hotel Claridge, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, May 9, 10, Hotel Claridge, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference, 
May 14-17, New York, N. Y. 

Insurance Accounting and Statis- 
tical Association, May 15-17, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

Canadian Life Officers Associa- 
tion, May 27-29, Hotel London, 
London, Ontario. 

National Association Insurance 
Commissioners, June 9-13, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Million Dollar Round Table, 
Sept. 4-8, French Lick, Indiana. 

International Claim Association, 
Sept. 9-10, Chateau-Frontenac, 
Quebec. 

National Association Life Under- 
writers, Sept. 9-13, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, Sept. 23-25, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1945 


OUR RESOURCES 


Government Bonds .... 


Bonds of States, Municipalities and other Government Agencies - in 


EA ESS ae ee 
Total Bonds 


. $17,703,756.00 


First Mortgage REE PE ON eee cs ON toa mee oA a ee Oa 


Loans to Policyholders . . 

Cash on Hand . SS) ee 

Home Office Building .... are tone ene Bae 
Real Estate Sold on Land Contract ....... 

Other Real Estate ..... 


Premiums in Course of Collection and Miscellaneous ltems . Fi che ee ls 


Accrued Interest (None on Ps 
Premium Notes “e 


RS Ea awelena ea eawees t 


OUR LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves. ... he 

Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders eeu 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance . shee ss hint 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1946 ......... 

Claims Awaiting Completion ..... 

Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1946 | ee 
Miscetaneous Liabilities ......................... 
Claims Due and Unpaid .......... 


Total Liabilities 


Excess Protection to Policyholders 


tee EE eh da 4 Ge reaiee TRC KAGE ag aie eae 


Surplus ee er 

Contingency Reserves ...... bi iearp.cctens 

Surplus for Protection of Rillegholders pats Geach 5 
Total Liabilities and Surplus .......... 


1945 INCREASES 

Insurance Owned by Policyholders ... 
Resources .. 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries .... 
Reserves to Credit of Policyholders ...... 


Surplus for Extra Protection of Policyholders CLAY Ra: Fb 


FIVE YEAR RECORD 

Insurance Owned by Policyholders ............... 
Resources .... es tte us e's 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries ........ 
Reserves to Credit of Policyholders ............. 
Surplus for Extra Protection of Policyholders 5K < 
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EW Underwriters in particular 
express an aversion to discuss- 
ing life insurance with their friends. 
This is probably a natural redaction. 
It is often due to lack of self-con- 
fidence in the professional aspects of 
their work, or fear of criticism in 
what might be interpreted as use of 
friendship for business purposes. 
Fortunately, with years of experi- 
ence and broader knowledge, we 
realize that we owe our friends the 
services of our profession and the 
benefits of whatever good advice 
and help we can offer them. But 
tragically, we frequently neglect our 
friends. We wait for them to come 
to us and buy life insurance. In the 
meantime they become uninsurable 
or are taken from their families and 
we deserve the remorse and heart- 
ache which we suffer because we 
failed them. 


Two Instances 


Two instances stand out sharply 
in my memory. One of my closest 
personal friends told me of being 
solicited by a competitor for life in- 
surance on her son. She had assured 
him, so she said, that when she 
bought life insurance she would buy 
from me. That wassof course my 
opportunity to serve her, but I did 
not even try to sell her the life in- 
surance that was needed. Shortly 
afterwards the son was seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident, re- 
mained in the hospital for many 
months, and will probably never be 
able to buy life insurance. I regret 
that she had a “friend” in the life 
insurance business. Otherwise her 
son might today be protected. 

The other case is similar but even 
more tragic. It was the case of a 
lawyer who had an office across the 
hall from mine for many years. Of 
course I had mentioned life insur- 
ance to him on various occasions, 
but he liked to tease and pass it off 
lightly with a quip or two. In look- 
ing hack T know that TI never seri- 
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by EUNICE C. BUSH 
* * * 


ously tried to sell him the protec- 
tion he needed, but I am sure that I 
always intended to approach him 
one day and make him give it 
thoughtful consideration. When he 
died suddenly I felt responsible for 
the fact that he left his family with- 
out life insurance and sad indeed 
when his family said, “Eunice, why 
didn’t you sell Clyde life insurance ? 
You have seen him every day for the 
past eight years. We were all cer- 
tain that he had bought insurance 
from you.” 


A convincing article on this sub- 
ject has recently come to my atten- 
tion. It was written by Miss Nell 
Burns, Birmingham, Ala., leading 





Mrs. Bush has been the top woman life 
insurance producer in Louisiana since joining 
the Mutual Life's Baton Rouge Agency in 
1931. Led the company's women agents in 


1941; qualified I1 consecutive years for 
Mutual's Field Club Convention; life member 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1941; served on Executive Committee in 
1944—45 and elected Chairman for 1945-46. 
Has held offices in Baton Rouge Life Under- 
writers’ Association, being president in 1942- 
43 and is active in church work. She is 
currently Assistant Manager for the Com- 
pany in Louisiana. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


woman producer of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and a member of the 
WOQMDRT, and is offered here as 
an urgent plea to “Sell Your Friends 
—They’ll Love You For It.” Listen 
to a group of Underwriters ex- 
changing experiences. They will al- 
ways tell about the big ones—the 
ones that didn’t get away: the long 
shot that closed a case which ap- 
peared hopeless: the clever idea that 
clicked. Listen to the average 
speaker to an underwriters group 
and the ones they usually tell about 
are those which make the speaker 
look good. Not for a moment would 
I discount the value of successful 
cases as good material for study, 
and certainly they make good listen- 
ing, but the case which probably did 
most for me as an Underwriter was 
a case in which I made a most un- 
fortunate failure. Every Under- 
writer makes mistakes, whether he 
displays them or not, and I believe 
that we can learn as much from our 
failures as from our successes, often 
more—and that every such case 
should be analyzed to determine 
what we did, or did not do that was 
responsible for the unfortunate re- 
sult. The case I have in mind was 
not one in which I tried for an appli- 
cation and failed because of poor 
strategy (I could tell a lot of those, 
too) but this failure was of a differ- 
ent and more tragic nature, a case 
where I failed because I didn’t try. 





Aversion 


I have always had a great aver- 
sion to salesmen who could talk of 
nothing except their business and 
who tried to make every social con- 
tact a sales interview. So great was 
my antipathy to this type of sales- 
man that when I went to the field I 
determined that never would I dis- 
cuss my business with my friends 
unless they hunted me up and de- 
manded some life insurance. After 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


all, didn’t they know that I was in 
the business and if they wanted me 
to help them, didn’t they know 
where to find me? Needless to say, 
there was never any particular prob- 
lem involved with handling the jam 
in my office!!!! 

As time wore on I frequently 
worried about certain friends whom 
I knew needed life insurance and 
whom I fervently wished, for their 
own sakes, would buy. One in par- 
ticular was a former college room- 
mate whose husband was a promis- 
ing young executive. They had a 
lovely home (with a great big mort- 
gage on it), a nice salary, most of 
which they spent, and very little life 
insurance. For some time he had 
been intending to buy more, just as 
soon as he could get around to it, but 
he was very busy this week—maybe 
next. His wife mentioned it to me 
on several occasions, suggested that 
I drop by some evening and nail him 
down on the subject, but again—not 
for the world would I have him 
think I was taking advantage of our 
friendship to make a sale, so I dis- 
posed of it with the suggestion that 
she send him to see me. He prom- 
ised her that he would come to my 
office—the very first day that he 
could find the time. 

You have heard this one before— 
an automobile accident, horrible in- 
jury, weeks in the hospital with spe- 


cial nurses, specialists, oxygen tent 
—then the funeral. The pitiful 
amount of life insurance that he 
had barely paid the bills—not in- 
cluding the mortgage—and my 
former roommate, my best friend, 
was left with two babies, in 
wretched health, and almost nothing 
between her and starvation!! 


Friend in Business 


Of course I was a big help then! 
I handled the papers for her in con- 
nection with the insurance that he 
had, feeling pretty badly about the 
whole thing. One day shortly after 
his death she was in my office when 
the wife of one of my policyholders 
came in. The woman greeted me 
warmly and told me how proud she 
was of that wonderful new policy— 
the one that would pay her $100.00 
a month for the balance of 25 years, 
then $10,000, or a life income! 
When she had gone my friend asked 
me what the premium would be on 
a policy like that at Bill’s age—“I 
didn’t know there was such a thing 
—but it would cost a fortune, 
wouldn’t it?” I quoted the premium 
and tried to change the subject, but 
she continued miserably, ““We could 
have paid for that, and Bill would 
have done it, if he had known about 
that policy.” She told me how sev- 
eral agents had tried to sell him but 
he brushed them off with—“We 
have a very good friend in the busi- 








Insurance in Force Reached 
a New High 
Gain of Insurance in Force 
(Includes $86,485,788.00 from merger 
with Gate City Live Insurance Co.) 
Assets Are at the Highest Figure 
Ever Attained 
Premium Income Advanced to a 
New Company Record 


Interest Return on Invested Assets 
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1945-A Banner Year for Pilot Life 


sie ine lew eke ties! Suk doce $297,149,006.00 
ee er Oe $110,021,618.00 


Was Maintained at the High Rate of 


Pitot Lire 2 
INSURANCE COMPANY “é 


Total Payment to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries Since Organization 
in 1903—$40,201 ,582.00 


$44,747 ,939.84 
$7,489,804.71 
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ness and when I buy | will buy from 
her.” There was unmistakable bit. 
terness in her parting words, “Nell 
If You Had Done as Much for 
Your Friends as You Have Been 
Doing for Strangers, I Wouldn't 
Be in the Tragic Position I’m in 
Today !!” 

“rp You Had Done as Much for 
Your Friends...” <A_ different 





agent went to my office the next 
morning. The name was the same 
but the person inside had undergone 
a transformation—in ideas. For the 
first time in my experience as ap 
agent I felt my obligation to people 
who called me their friend. If they 
didn’t buy from others because they 
were friends of mine, and if I didn’ 








sell them because they were frien 
of mine—just how could I ex 
them to acquire this—the most nec: 
essary of all property? Wouldn} 
they be better off if they didn’t know 
me? A pepe thought from 
any angle! I told myself that | 

wasn’t to blame—Bill knew that he 
needed more insurance—he was te- 
sponsible for his family—he shoul 
have looked me up—but the tragic 
truth remained: He didn’t. And] 
knew a lot of other people in the 
same boat. 


Results 


I made a list and worked harder 
for the next few days than I had 










ever worked before. The results 
were amazing—not only from th 
sales I made but for the genuine ap- 
preciation they showed for my inter- 
est in them, and I found that instead 
of resenting my “trying to sell them’ 
they made me their confidant and 
laid at my feet problems not relat 
to life insurance. Social acquaint 
ances became warm friends, an 
good friends have become bett 
friends than ever before. Mam 
have become my most valuable Cen 
ters of Influence, for they now ree 
ommend my services to others be 
cause of what I have done for them 
I still don’t discuss my busines 
on social occasions—but there is n 
law against using social occasions t 
spot people whom I can help, and! 
am convinced that the agent who 
keeps his eyes open and offers his 
services to everyone who needs 
them, can make for himself, in the 
hearts of his friends, a place which 
cannot be entered by anyone else. 
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ITH attention drawn towards 

strikes, international dispute, 
atomic blast, inflation and_ short- 
ages, it seems that no one has time 
to extol the blessings of peace. In- 
deed many who bewailed the iniq- 
uity of war fail to recognize the 
present condition as what we've 
been waiting for—waiting nothing, 
fighting for. 

During the first half of the pres- 
ent decade many longed for “the 
good old days.” I only hope the first 
man who expresses such a desire 
now gets what he asked for. These 
days are so much better than we had 
any right to expect, that to wish for 
“the good old days” is not only 
retrogressive but unbusinesslike. 
Perhaps a little time spent counting 
blessings may be in order at this 
point. 


Analysis 


Therefore I should like to ana- 
lyze, if I can, why I think this opti- 
mistic attitude is justified. In the first 
place, we have industrial activity 
which is comparable to parts of the 
“20’s”’—and anything that resembles 
industrial activity is good for the 
group business. In the second place, 
we have an enormous latent demand 
for an unrationed product. Pros- 
pecting is relatively easier than at 
any time in the last fifteen years. 
While it has been said that the 
“giants” have gone there are most 
certainly many companies of smaller 
stature to take their place. It might 
be helpful, therefore, if an attempt 
is made to classify group prospects. 

There is first the business which 
during the war devoted its energies 
to war materials, and which we 
thought might slump when the 
enemy shouted “uncle.” But no, 
this same industry is just as busy as 
ever and after a brief shuffle of per- 
sonnel is hard at the building of a 
peace-time product, and incidentally 
a permanent peace-time staff. That 
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GROUP 
Prospecting 


by J. W. WESTAWAY 
xk *& 


is where Mr. Group Man steps in 
to offer one good sound item in an 
industrial relations program. Let us 
say this firm had formerly opposed 
Group Insurance on the grounds 
that war-time personnel was transi- 
tory and hopeless. Now if the man- 
agement will only be consistent, this 
case should be a sitting bird. 
Another post-war phenomenon is 
a new business employing raw mate- 
rial which was formerly unavailable. 
I have in mind that sparkling “pres- 
sure cooker” my wife prizes so 
highly—made of precious alumi- 
num. And the plastic clothes-line, 
the vinyl records, the nylon hose, the 
koroseal packages and wrappers, 





Mr. Westaway is one of our youngest 
contributors in this symposium having grad- 
uated from the University of Toronto in 1934. 
Immediately became associated with Aetna 
Life in the group division; has had sales 
experience in Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Toronto. Is currently Group Sales Man- 
ager for the company in the latter city. 
Editor of “Toronto Life Underwriter" for 5 
years; President Toronto Life Underwriters 
for 2 years and currently a Director and 
Chairman of Membership Committee of Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. 





etc., etc. All these represent work 
and production which probably indi- 
cates the existence of new industry 
and new employment, all competing 
for labour. 


New Businesses 


Then, of course, veterans are 
establishing new businesses. Each 
week our local financial paper tells 
the story of a successful enterprise 
launched by a veteran. These may 
not be new products but are never- 
theless new businesses and new 
prospects. 

There is still further reason for 
industrial expansion which is the 
gradual availability of building ma- 
terials and plant space. Some in- 
dustries on gaining space will ex- 
pand their programs and settle down 
to building a permanent organiza- 
tion. 

While some of these factors may 
in themselves be small it must be 
remembered that they are added to 
the “normal” prospects of “the good 
old days” and augment by just that 
amount the usual number of oppor- 
tunities for business. 


Specimen Cases 


It might be in order to look at 
some of the cases we now have on 
our prospect files in Toronto, as well 
as some of the cases recently closed, 
to ascertain, if possible, the reason 
for purchase. 

First there is a base-metal mine 
brought into production by the war 
and now advanced to a point where 
a permanent organization is justi- 
fied. A manufacturer of road and 
farm machinery whose business is 
stimulated by the prime importance 
of agricultural produce, is on our 
prospect list. 

We have recently written a spe- 
cialized ceramics plant organized by 
a European refugee who came to 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Group—Continued 


America for safety and freedom; 
and a dealer in building products 
whose hopes are greatly raised by 
the expansion in the building trades. 

These are not large companies. 
Slightly larger is a foundry that 
found its war-prosperous neigh- 
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bours outbidding it for labour, and 
has adopted a good Sickness and 
Accident and Hospitalization Plan 
as an inducement to good employees. 


Capitalizing 


The cases cited perhaps show how 
the post-war conditions have given 
rise to special prospects, which 
would not have been there other- 
wise. Such cases are added to the 
normal group of buyers, and repre- 
sent the difference between the pres- 
ent and “normal” times. If this be 
so then it is the part of the group 
man and the agent to capitalize on 
the advantage he now has. 

To do this it is wise to watch 
financial and industrial journals, 
and for that matter the daily papers, 
for new buildings, new products and 
new names. We try to write down 
the names of all new plants observed 
under construction or recently built. 
It is found also that there is an 
unusual number of changes in cor- 
porate names, and appointments of 
returned men to new jobs. Where 
possible these should be checked to 
see if they mean new industry or 
new management. Even present 
policyholders should be carefully 
watched for new products, new sub- 
sidiaries or new plants. In this en- 
deavour close attention to service 
work will probably pay. 

These are times of rapid change 
and wide opportunities for new busi- 
ness. It is the early bird that catches 
the worm. 


BOOK REVIEW 
Managers’ Asso. Handbook 


ESIGNED to help local and 
state general agents’ and man- 
agers’ associations to better co-ordi- 
nate and integrate their programs of 
activity in the future, a Managers 
Association Handbook has been pre- 
pared by the Administration Com- 
mittee of the General Agents and 
Managers Section of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
announces Hugh S. Bell, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, Seattle, chairman of 
the Section. 
The committee responsible for 
collecting, correlating and publish- 
ing the material contained in the 





Handbook was composed of Walter 
J. Stoessel, National Life of Ver- 
mont, Los Angeles, chairman; Wil- 
liam K. Niemann, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Des Moines; Steacy E. Web- 
ster, Provident Mutual, Pittsburgh; 
and James D. Willcox, Mutual Life 
of New York, Birmingham. The 
Handbook, which has been enthus- 
siastically received by agency man- 
agers, will not only serve as a guide 
and stimulation to the building of 
more effective plans of operation 
helpful to general agents and man- 
agers all over the country but it will 
serve as a functions and activities 
blueprint both for the eighty general 
agents’ and managers’ associations 
now in existence and for the many 
new organizations now in process 
of development. 


Ten Chapters 


Divided into ten chapters, the 
Handbook analyzes the logical scope 
of general agents and managers as- 
sociation activities and makes con- 
crete suggestions for their promotion 
and development. A whole chapter 
is devoted to the planning of pro- 
grams for meetings of managers and 
general agents, with specific ideas 
for their successful promotion, 
Other chapters cover the stimulation 
of membership activity with definite 
suggestions for its organized de- 
velopment and growth; promoting 
and maintaining ethical practices; 
cooperative plans for helping local 
life underwriter associations; sug- 
gestions for special projects, surveys 
and research on problems of man- 
agement; public relations; awards 
presented by the Manager’s Maga- 
zine annually for outstanding pro- 
grams developed by local general 
agents’ and managers’ associations, 
and an overall picture of what policy 
local general agents’ and managers’ 
associations may usefully pursue in 
encouraging corrective and construc- 
tive legislation in the interest of the 
policyholders. 

Copies of the Handbook have 
been supplied to the presidents of all 
existing local and state general 
agents’ and managers’ associations 
with the recommendation that it be 
made the basis of at least two early 
meetings of each group and where 
each of the chapters be given thor- 
ough study and discussion by the 
members. 
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PENSION DATA 


Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 


F AN employer is considering a 
new pension or deferred profit- 
sharing plan, he would naturally be 
benefited by learning the “‘what-not- 
to-do’s’”” which have been learned 
from experience with existing plans. 
Therefore, whatever discussion takes 
place with reference to the overhaul- 
ing of existing plans obviously will 
be of benefit to those considering 
inaugurating new ones. 

Following is a continuation of the 
case study started in the February 
issue : 


Case #6—Flat Percentage Plan 


This is a type of pension plan 
whereby the factor of years of 
service is more or less disregarded 
in computing the amount of the 
pension. It provides that every 
participant will receive a pension 
equal to a flat percentage of his 
compensation, such as 30%, 40%, 
etc. 

This method of computing an- 
nuity benefits is relatively new and 
mostly confined to retirement in- 
come policy plans. 

It may be noted that such plans 
favor short-service employees as 
against long-service employees. 


30%, Flat Pension 


Let us take the case of two em- 
ployees, each receiving a flat 30% 
pension, one of whom might be in 
the employer’s service for 15 years 
and the other for 40 years. The 
effect of this flat 30% benefit is 
that the short-service employee re- 
ceives a pension of 2% for each 
of his 15 years of service whereas 
the long-service employee receives 
a pension of % of 1% for each 
of his 40 years of service. 

Also the employee morale prob- 
lem is further aggravated if the 
flat percentage is a small one, such 
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Pension Planning Company, Meyer 
M. Goldstein, C.L.U., Director 


as 20% or 25%, because usually 
such a pension plan is inadequate to 
be effective for the long-service 
employees. 

On the other hand, if the em- 
ployer elects to raise the ante so as 
to give everyone an adequate pen- 
sion of, say, 50% of salary as a flat 





Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company's directors, each an 
expert in this field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russel R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 


percentage, he will then find that 
he may have provided an adequate 
effective pension for his long-serv- 
ice employees but undertaken a 
very expensive pension benefit for 
his short-service employees. 


Case #7—Final Salary Increases 


Many flat percentage plans often 
exclude any salary increases which 
take place in the years immediately 
preceding retirement, such as after 
age 56 for those retiring at age 65, 
thereby causing such plans to be 
even more ineffective because they 
are not even related to the average 
salary during entire membership in- 
cluding the final 10 years of mem- 
bership. This penalizes the most 
successful employees, which usually 
includes those in the executive 
group. 


Case #8—Short-service Employees 


A common provision in flat per- 
centage pension plans is to exclude 
employees from membership if they 
were hired past, say, age 50 or 55. 
The objection to this exclusion is 
that it fails to do anything what- 
soever towards solving the em- 
ployer’s superannuation problem for 
such short-service employees. It 
may be noted that under the years 
of service method there is no need 
to exclude from membership in the 
Plan those employees who have been 
hired at an advanced age. This gives 
short-service employees the same 
rate of percentage for each year 
of actual service as provided for 
long-service employees. Thus, if the 
pension is a 1% pension for each 
year of service, the employee with 
10 years of service would receive 
a 10% pension and an employee 
with 20 years of service would re- 
ceive a 20% pension, etc. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Where there is 


no Vision 
The People 
Perish 


Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OPENINGS 


in 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 




















United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


vi 


. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 

















Pension Data—Continued 


Case #9—Flat Percentage Less 
Social Security 


Table #1, which follows, indi- 
cates the percentage of primary 
Social Security benefit which is 
available under the present Act, al- 
lowing for various years of cover- 
age. From this Table #1 it is easy 
to note at what point employees’ 
benefits commence from the em- 
ployer’s plan if a pension plan calls 
for deducting or offsetting Social 
Security benefits. 

For example, if the plan called 
for a flat pension of 25% less pri- 
mary Social Security benefits then 
it would eliminate employer benefits 
as follows: 

Those employees with 10 years of 
Social Security coverage earning up 
to approximately $120 per month; 
or after 20 years of Social Security 
coverage, those earning below ap- 
proximately $140 per month; or 
after 30 years of Social Security 
coverage, those earning below ap- 
proximately $160 per month; or 
after 40 years of Social Security 
coverage, those earning below ap- 
proximately $190 per month. 

Further, if the plan called for a 
flat pension of 30% less primary 
Social Security benefits then it 
would eliminate employer benefits 
as follows: 





Those employees with 10 years of 
Social Security coverage earning up 
to approximately $90 per month; or 
after 20 years of Social Security 
coverage, those earning below ap- 
proximately $100 per month; or 
after 30 years of Social Security 
coverage, those earning below ap- 
proximately $110 per month; or 
after 40 years of Social Security 
coverage, those earning below ap- 
proximately $130 per month. 

Further, if the plan called for a 
flat pension of 40% less primary 
Social Security benefits then it 
would eliminate employer benefits 
as follows: 


40%, Flat Pension 


Those employees with 10 years of 
Social Security coverage earning up 
to approximately $60 per month ; or 
after 20 years of Social Security 
coverage, those earning below ap- 
proximately $60 per month; or 
after 30 years of Social Security 
coverage, those earning below ap- 
proximately $70 per month; or after 
40 years of Social Security cover- 
age, those earning below approxi- 
mately $80 per month. 

We have repeated these percent- 
ages because they analyze many pen- 
sion plans wherein such _ benefit 
scales exist. 

It is obvious that such a benefit 
formula is mere.y an indirect way 
of saying that employees who re- 


Table #1 


Percent of Social Security (Primary Benefit) to 
Average Compensation During Coverage Under Social Security Act 
(As Amended 1939) 


= 


Average % from Age 55 
Re) 


% from Age 45 


% from Age 35% from Age 25 


Monthly at entry to 6 at entry to 65 at entry to 65 at entry to 65 
Compensation (10 years) (20 years) (30 years) (40 years) 
$ 50 44.0% 48.0% 52.0% 56.0% 

60 38.5 42.0 45.5 49.0 

70 34.5 37.7 40.8 44.0 

80 31.6 34.5 37.4 40.3 

90) 29.3 32.0 34.7 37.3 
100 215 30.0 i 32.5 35.0 
110 26.0 28.3 30.7 33.0 
120 24.8 27.0 29.3 31.5 
130 23.7 25.8 28.0 30.1 
140 22.8 24.8 26.9 29.0 
150 22.0 24.0 26.0 28.0 
160 21.3 23.3 25.2 27.2 
170 20.7 22.6 24.4 206.3 
180 20.1 22.0 23.8 25.6 
190 19.7 As 23.3 25.1 
200 19.3 21.0 22.8 24.5 
210 18.8 20.5 22.2 23.9 
220 18.5 20.2 21.8 23.5 
230 18.2 19.8 21.5 23.1 
240 17.9 19.6 21.2 22.8 
250 17.6 19.2 20.8 22.4 
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ceive up to the stated flat percentage 
from primary Social Security would 
receive no benefits -from the em- 
ployer’s plan. 


Case #10—Offset !/2 Social Security 


In order to overcome one objec- 
tion to this procedure because under 
the present Social Security Act the 
employee matches the employer and 
pays one-half of the current con- 
tributions toward his primary old 
age benefit, some employers have 
only deducted one-half of the pri- 
mary benefits. 


It may be noted that if the present 
scale of Social Security taxes con- 
tinue ultimately the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be subsidizing the 
benefits. Also we may expect that 
employers probably, through other 
taxes, will indirectly pay most of 
the government’s subsidy. But, 
fundamentally, employers need to 
recognize that the effect of off- 
setting private pension benefits by 
all or part of Social Security bene- 
fits is to generally provide inade- 
quate pension benefits at the lower 
compensation levels and hence fail- 
ing to solve the employer’s super- 
annuation problem at these lower 
wage levels. It must be remembered 
that one of the purposes of the.So- 
cial Security Act is to weight bene- 
fits in favor of the lower compen- 
sated employees because that is 
where the need is greatest. Hence, 
a plan, such asCase #9,-offsets this 
desired. weighting of benefits for the 
lower compensated as now con- 
tained under the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Such type of Social Security off- 
set pension plans, therefore, contain 
the possibility of creating a labor re- 
lations problem. It is interesting to 
note that in a recent settlement of a 
strike in one of our largest cities 
the new employer-union contract, 
besides providing for a general wage 
increase, also provided for an im- 
provement in the pension plan 
whereby no part of the old age 
benefit under the Social Security 
Act will be deducted from the pen- 
sion provided by the company. In 
other words the Social Security off- 
set provision was taken out of their 
pension plan and this overhauling 
took place at the instigation of the 
union. 
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AT THE HELM 


of tomorrow's economic problems 


in America will be the “kids” of today. 


We owe them 


the best preparation that money can buy; that’s why Life 
Insurance is part of their picture. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 





Case #11-—Years of Service Less 
Social Security 


A plan, similar to Case #9, is that 
of Case #11 wherein the formula of 
benefits is based on years of service 
but also deducts Social Security 
benefits, such as a plan which pro- 
vides a 1% benefit times years of 
service, less primary. Social Security 
benefits. In other words, if an em- 


ployee had 30 years of credited serv- 
ice he would receive a 30% pension 
benefit less primary Social Security. 
Thus, this years of service plan has 
the same effect on that employee's 
benefits as the flat 30% pension 
formula plan, previously described 
as Case #9, which also offsets So- 
cial Security benefits. 





* Copyright 1946, Pension Planning Com- 
pany of New York, N. Y. 
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and functions of life insurance 
as well as the many collateral 
subjects in order that they may 
know how to coordinate general 
property with life insurance 
property to the end that their 
clients may at least approach 
dying at par. 

Recommend that Sales Congress 
programs devote thirty or forty 
minutes of their time to this im- 
portant subject. 

Recommend that young life un- 
derwriters and attorneys partic- 
ularly specialize in this advanced 
field of estate planning and con- 
servation. Prepare talks which 
they can deliver creditably to 
these joint meetings. 

Have a special luncheon in your 
city concurrent with the Na- 
tional Association’s annual meet- 
ing, usually held in September 
of each year to which fifty to 
two hundred attorneys can be 
invited. Have someone speak 
for the life insurance fraternity 
representing the Committee on 
Cooperation with Attorneys-at- 
Law—then he can share the time 
with an outstanding lawyer spe- 
cializing in the field of estate 
planning or else some member of 
the probate court. 

Contact presidents of state bar 
associations offering the services 
of a selected group of well- 
versed life insurance men, again 


preferably with a legal educa- 
tion, to appear on their state pro- 
grams. 


Possible Savings 


It has been stated recently that 
twenty-five per cent of our taxes are 
paid unnecessarily simply because 
we as citizens do not take advantage 
of 189 exemptions which are al- 
lowed us by our federal and state 
governments. If this is a reasonable 
estimate, certainly the challenge of 
the hour is for the attorneys-at-law 
and the life insurance men to coop- 
erate to the fullest. Then maybe the 
two agencies can at least approach a 
situation which was so well de- 
scribed in the immortal words of 
Thomas Paine: 


“When it shall be said in any coun- 
try in the world, 
‘My poor are happy, 
neither ignorance nor distress is 
found among them ; 
my jails are empty of prisoners ; 
my streets of beggers ; 
the aged are not in want; 
the taxes are not oppressive ; 
the rational world is my friend, be- 
cause I am a friend of its hap- 
piness,’ 
when these things can be said, then 
may that country boast of its 

















THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
$4th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character and standing. 


It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 














constitution and its govern- 
ment.” 
ARMY OFFICER, recently re- 


leased from active duty, desires 
position in Legal Department of 
insurance company or in law firm 
handling insurance matters. Write 
Box L-30!1, Alfred M. Best Co., 
Inc., 75 Fulton St.. New York 7, 
N. Y. 








WANTED 

MICHIGAN FIELD SUPERVISOR 
Mid-Western Life Company, 40 years 
old, financially strong, operating in 32 
States including New York, Massachu- 
setts, etc., has opening for Field Super- 
visor. Duties consist of recruiting, train- 
ing, and supervising general agents and 
agents. Outstanding opportunity and 
excellent prospects for advancement. 
Inquire in confidence. Give full details 
in first letter regarding age, experience, 
training, results, etc., including salary 
expected. Address Box L-302, Alfred M. 
Best Co., Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 
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"“GUIDEPOST TO A 
FREE ECONOMY" 


Book Review 


“Guidepost to a Free Economy” 
is a new book made up of 20 articles 
by Dr. Harley L. Lutz, Professor 
of Public Finance at Princeton Uni- 
versity. These articles’ have ap- 
peared in the Tar Review and sey- 
eral of them have been reproduced 
in Best’s Lire INSURANCE NEws, 

Copies of the new book are avail- 
able at McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. at $2.00 each. 


BORCHARDT, CONSULTANT 


LVIN BORCHARDT, _ for- 

merly Actuary of the Michigan 
Insurance Department for five years, 
has resigned to become a partner 
in the Consulting Actuarial firm of 
Nelson & Schleh of Detroit, the 
firm, embarking on its 11th year, 
will continue as Nelson, Schleh & 
Borchardt. Mr. Borchardt has a 
background of 25 years in the actu- 
arial business, including experience 
with the Northwestern Mutual Life 
home office; with D. F. Campbell, 
Consulting Actuary, Chicago; Ac- 
tuary of Public Life, Chicago and 
St. Louis Mutual Life; Vice Presi- 
dent & Actuary, American Life of 
Illinois; Life examiner, Illinois De- 
partment, 8 years. 


AGENTS' CENSUS 


HE number of full-time ordinary 

life insurance agents in business 
has decreased 31% since the start of 
World War II, and this past year 
new full time ordinary life agents 
entering the business were 55% 
fewer than in 1940, according to the 
annual census of life insurance 
agents, just released by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation of Hartford. 

Ordinary companies showed a 
40% increase in sales of new insur- 
ance during the six-year period in 
spite of the decrease in agents. 
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HERE is an old saying that “it 

is good business to write good 
business.” This, naturally, brings up 
the point of using good judgment in 
writing the right plan of insurance 
with the right premium. | think that 
every man who handles the indus- 
trial department of the life insur- 
ance business is obligated to use the 
greatest care in its production. He 
can so easily make a mistake in the 
plan of insurance he proposes to 
the people and after all, we can 
never lose sight of the fact that the 
people rely on us to see to it that 
they get the right advice on the 
industrial insurance they buy, as 
well as ordinary insurance. 


Careers 


The caliber of the men in our 
business has greatly improved in 
the last ten years. Men are no longer 
“trying out the business.” They 
take it up as a profession intending 
to make a career out of it. What has 
all this to do with persistency ? 

A man who is in the life insurance 
business “for keeps” is conscientious 
and is engaged in this work because 
of the good it will do the people at 
a time when they need it most. And 
they all know that a lapsed policy is 
of little benefit, if any, to the bene- 
ficiary. And so he goes about his 
work writing the right kind of busi- 
ness in the right amount—which is 
the basis of all persistency require- 
ments. He expects to meet these 
people from time to time and wants 
them to be his friends; and wants 
them to stay in that great family of 
70 million policyholders. 


Constant Check 


[ believe that the next most essen- 
tial thing in maintaining a high per- 
sistency ratio of the business you 
write is to keep in close touch with 
the new policyholders. Sometimes 
some of us neglect this, feeling that 
the case is “all set.” I like to work 
upon the premise that no new case 
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INDUSTRIAL 


by WIMMER W. RESLER 


is “all set.” I feel that new policy- 
holders with me can be compared 
to new babies. They have to be 
taught many things, the most impor- 
tant of which is to pay their pre- 
miums regularly. You can find on 
every debit new policyholders who 
are losing interest in their business. 
This can be well taken care of by 
making it your business to check 
up on these new policyholders regu- 
larly. This, as I said above, is nec- 
essary if you are going to have a 
good persistency. 

Of course you cannot have good 
persistency and a high lapse ratio. 
That means that we must look upon 
our business as having two sides, 
(1) an offensive or production side, 
and (2) a defensive or conservation 
side; and I will confine myself 
briefly here to the saving of the 
business where cancellation is indi- 





Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375,000; arrears 
average 7%,-10%; yearly collection peréent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a "Trustee" arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 


“writers' association. 





cated. Before I will present my case 
to the policyholder to conserve his 
business, I insist that the policies be 
there for another explanation. As 
long as the policies bear his name 
and the date of their issuance, with 
all the non-forfeiture tables, I know 
of no better way of conserving a 
policy than explaining it. You can 
point out then how much money he 
has paid into the policy, what his 
actual financial investment is in it 
and what is to be lost by cancellation. 
The policy was bought to fulfill an 
insurance need and in almost every 
instance, the need still exists, and 
you have the very effective example 
of pointing out the incontestability 
of the policy—or how soon it will be 
incontestible; if there has been an 
age change the increased amount of 
the premium, and many other things 
with which you are all familiar. The 
point I want to make is that to have 
good persistency, all of us will have 
to develop a skill in conserving busi- 
ness, the same as we have in the pro- 
duction of it. 


Encouragement 


I think that all men in our very 
fine profession agree with me that 
to write a policy that lapses is not 
much of an achievement. There is 
a great personal satisfaction that we 
all get in establishing life insurance 
wealth for the people from which 
they will receive the benefits; and 
of course, to do this they must keep 
their part of the bargain. Many, 
many times during the life of the 
policy they will need encouragement 
from us, whether it is a policy that 
we wrote or that some one else pro- 
duced—whether it is in our own 
company or some other company. 

Let us all take a part in keeping 
the life insurance holdings of the 
public in full benefit so that they 
may serve the purpose for which 
they were intended. It will make 
the business greater and those of us 
engaged in it greater. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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INSURANCE TEACHERS 
Scholarship Fund 


NE of the most important prob- 

lems with which colleges and 
universities will be faced during the 
postwar period will be the rebuild- 
ing and strengthening of their facul- 
ties. As respects the development 
of trained insurance teachers for 
these institutions, the awarding of 
fellowships and _ scholarships to 
properly qualified applicants can be 
of practical and timely assistance. 
To that end, the Administrative 
Board of the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education has 
adopted a special plan for 1946 
which recognizes, in its scope and 
flexibility, that many potentially 
worthwhile candidates may now be, 
or until recently have been, in the 
armed forces. 

Fellowship and scholarship grants 
under the current plan will range 
from $200 to $1600, depending upon 
the qualifications and circumstances 
of the applicant. Three significant 
features for which provision has 
been made are that: 

(1) Candidates with previous 
teaching experience at a college or 
university, and who expect to re- 
turn thereto, will be given special 
consideration. 

(2) World War II veterans util- 
izing educational benefits under the 
“G. I. Bill” are eligible for these 
grants. 

(3) A fellowship or scholarship 
award may begin with the spring or 
the summer term as well as with 
the regular fall term. 

The basic plan under which the 
S. S. Huebner Foundation for In- 
surance Education operates provides 
for three types of projects. These 
are (1) awards of fellowships and 
scholarships to aid teachers in ac- 
credited colleges or universities of 
the United States and Canada, or 
persons who are contemplating a 
teaching career in such colleges or 
universities, to secure preparation 
at the graduate level for insurance 
teaching and research; (2) main- 
tenance of an insurance library and 
research service center to aid teach- 
ers in accredited colleges and uni- 
versities desirous of conducting re- 
search in insurance subjects; and 
(3) grants for publishing research 
theses and other studies which con- 
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stitute a distinct contribution di- 
rectly or indirectly to insurance 
knowledge. 

The Cooperating Committee, un- 
der whose auspices the financial 
support of the Foundation is assured, 
consists of three representatives each 
from the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, American Life 
Convention and the Institute of Life 
Insurance. The members of this 
Committee, under the Chairmanship 
of Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S., include: 

H. H. Armstrong, Vice President, 
Travelers Insurance Company. 


O. J. Arnold, President, North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company. 

LeRoy A. Lincoln, President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

M. Albert Linton, President, 


Provident Mutual 
Company. 

E. E. Rhodes, Vice President & 
Actuary, Mutual Benefit Life Ins. 
Co. 

A. A. Rydgren, President, Con- 
tinental American Life Insurance 
Company. 

John A: Stevenson, President, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Frank F. Weidenborner, Vice 
President, Guardian Life Insurance 
Company. 

The Foundation is administered 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, by an Administrative 
Board comprising : 

S. S. Huebner, Professor of In- 
surance and Commerce, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, Honor- 
ary Chairman. 

Harry J. Loman, Professor of In- 
surance, Wharton School of Finance 
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and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Chairman. 

David McCahan, Professor of 
Insurance, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, Executive Direc- 
tor. 

Ralph H. Blanchard, Professor of 
Insurance, School of Business, 
Columbia University. 

Edison L. Bowers, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics, School of 
Commerce, Ohio State University, 

Paul H. Musser, Provost, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Edwin B. Williams, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Pennsylvania. 


PHILOSOPHY 
tha 
wy th perhaps en, an a 
least expecting 


It. | have never heard of anyone 
stumbling on something sitting down.—Keffering. 


* 
MISPLACED 


The little woman had driven the grocer to dis 
traction at the busiest time of the day, but finally 
he had managed to satisfy her 

“Do you know, Mr. Smith," ‘she sald, “when | 
came Into your store, | had a dreadful headache. 
Now, I've lost it completely." 

"It isn't lost, ‘a replied the exasperated 
grocer. “I've got 





Prof.: Who Invented sigh heels? 
Marge: A woman who was once kissed on the 
forehead.—Mass. Mutual. 


* 
MYSTERY SOLVED 


Inspector: “Don't you know you can't sell life 
Insurance without a license?" 

Salesman: “i knew ! wasn't selling any, but | 
didn’t know the reason."'—Peninsular Life. 


Woman: “What's your cat's name, little boy?" 

Boy: “Ben Hur 

Woman: “That's funny for a name for a cat. 
we you happen to pick up such a name 
or F 

Boy: “Well, we just called h'm Ben until he 
had kittens." 

—''Nameless News,"' Springfield, Mo. 


* 
OBJECTIVE 
y.. {coyly): "You bad boy. Don't you kiss me 
Ne: ' ‘L won't. I'm just ins to find out who 


has the Scotch at this party. 





— 


as confidential by company. 








YOUNG ACTUARY WANTED 


By large San Francisco industrial company; prefer one with insurance 
company experience with group pensions and group life insurance. 
This position is for an outstanding young man now thinking of his future 
and willing to work for advancement. Give complete information on 
self, training, experience and expected salary. All information treated 


Write Box 303, Best's Life Insurance News, New York City 7, N. Y. 
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ORDINARY AGENCY COMPENSATION 


PART IV—Conclusion 


by R. C. GUEST and E. M. McCONNEY, 
Vice Presidents, State Mutual & Bankers of lowa 


FEW non-contributory retire- 
ment plans are in use in the 
United States. In such plans the 
usual period of service required be- 
fore retirement is twenty years. Typ- 
ical examples of United States plans 
are: (a) 2% of renewal commis- 
sions paid during the last thirty 
years of active service; (b) 3% of 
renewals paid over the last twenty 
years of service with an adjustment 
for relative persistency; (c) $1.20 
per thousand of business in force 
beyond the period during which the 
agents is receiving renewal commis- 
sions, such income being frozen 
after age 70 at the amount derived 
from the business in force at age 70 
of the retired agent. 
Non-contributory, Canada. Non- 
contributory plans are used almost 
universally in Canada. Such a typi- 
cal non-contributory pension plan 
calls for retirement not earlier than 
age 60. Later retirement is allowed 
at the agent’s option. Twenty years 
of continuous service immediately 
preceding retirement with an aver- 
age yearly production of $50,000 are 
required. The pension equals the 
average renewal income for the last 
fifteen years before retirement, ex- 
cluding second year commissions, 
and is guaranteed for five years. 
Except for the guaranteed pension 
payments, there are no death, dis- 
ability, or withdrawal benefits. After 
retirement, only second year com- 
missions are paid on business then 
in force, the remaining contractual 
renewals being used to offset the 
pension cost. There are a number 
of variations of the above plan. In 
some companies the pension benefits 
are not guaranteed for any period. 
In one company the service require- 
ment is fifteen years with benefits 
equal to the average renewal in- 
come, excluding the first two agent’s 
contract years and all second year 
commissions, increased by 4% for 
each year of service after fifteen. 
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Some difficulty has been experi- 
enced in the forfeiture of some of 
the renewals after retirement under 
Canadian plans and with the down- 
ward gradient of income from ter- 
minal renewals under American 
plans. Occasionally, companies have 
agreed to redistribute the renewals 
into annuity income by the use of a 
predetermined annuity table and in- 
terest rate, the redistribution to be 
at the option of the agent. 

Non-contributory features of con- 
tributory plans. It is not uncom- 
mon for companies using contribu- 
tory retirement plans to add a 
non-contributory feature, usually in 
the form of a continuation after 
retirement of the basic persistency 
allowances or service fees, which- 
ever they may be called, in order 


to augment the contributory annu- 


ity and at the same time expedite 
the inclusion of a reasonable past 
service credit in connection with 
agents already under contract and 
well established at the introduction 
of the retirement plan. 


Contributory Plans 


In the adaptation of contributory 
pension methods to the insurance 
agents’ field, the retirement age, the 
qualification period and vesting pe- 
riod all more or less follow normal 
commercial plans. 

Contributions generally follow 
commercial plans in that they are 
related to the total income to the 
agent. However, in a number of 
instances in order to give a better 
persistency balance and incidentally 
to give the effect of a gradual par- 
ticipation in the plan after a very 
short waiting period, the contribu- 
tions are related to renewal pre- 
miums or renewal commissions, or 
business renewing in the periods 
when renewals normally would be 
paid. Since it is not uncommon for 
very outstanding agents to earn very 


large incomes from the sale of life 
insurance, frequently a top limit is 
put on the amount that an agent 
may contribute and the company 
match in any one year. When we 
consider that the cost of providing 
pensions in most companies has been 
offset to some extent by less vested 
commissions, we see the necessity to 
use such a limit since one or two 
exceptional agents in the million 
dollar class might easily upset the 
assumed relationship between sal- 
vage from non-vested renewals and 
the added pension costs. A number 
of companies in order to expedite 
the accounting have utilized an an- 
nual machine accounting of business 
paid for and in force and have re- 
lated the contributions to such busi- 
ness as dollars or cents per thousand. 
There is no uniformity in the prac- 
tice, but this principle of simplifica- 
tion to minimize overhead costs fre- 
quently has been used. The pension 
formula for the benefits almost al- 
ways is on the money purchase basis. 
In one or two instances in the United 
States, the fixed benefit formula 
being used for home office and other 
salaried employees has been applied 
directly to agents. Since the fixed 
benefit formula involves rapidly in- 
creasing company costs for pensions 
at older ages, actuarial calculations 
of policyholder cost must take into 
consideration the probable age dis- 
tribution of the agency force in the 
future to a much greater extent than 
is required with the use of the 
money purchase plan. 

Thus we see that great strides re- 
cently have been made for providing 
adequately for the retirement of the 
agent. In most instances, the added 
cost for retirement benefits is ex- 
pected to be at least partially offset 
by savings from the non-vested re- 
newals of agents withdrawing other 
than by death or retirement. A lib- 
eral retirement plan along with more 

(Continued on the next page) 








Agency Compensation—Continued 


stable income to career agents may 
be expected to bring about a marked 
improvement in the survival rate of 
agents. Although this improvement 
in the survival rate will tend to 
reduce the salvage from non-vested 
renewals, the increased efficiency due 
to the better survival rate and the 
higher percentage of successful 
career men will bring about a re- 
duction in overhead cost which will 
in its turn contribute toward the 
cost of retirement. 


Advances. There are two main 
financial methods of approaching the 
problem of getting new high-type 
men into the agency field: (1) the 
advance system, and (2) the salary 
system. Between these two is a twi- 
light zone where in a number of 
variations of these two extreme ap- 
proaches have been used. In the 
past, very few companies have paid 
salaries to new agents. Nearly all 
companies have used the so-called 
advance system. This system is 
predicated on the assumption that 
the agent, being a free contractor, 








thereafter. 














HERE’S YOUR 


A typical young family man 
—eager to succeed —has-a 
wife who is also looking for- 
ward toa future which guar- 
antees their young children 
every opportunity. 


AND HERE’S HIS 
POLICY 


A Prudential Modified Life 5, which provides him 
with a means of buying the permanent life insurance 
he needs right now at a price he can afford to pay. 
He can buy now because the premium rate’ for the 
first five years is one-half the premium rate payable 






PROSPECT 
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should assume the full risk of his | 


employment. He signs a commis. 
sion contract which will pay first. 
year and renewal commissions. It 
cannot be expected that he will im- 
mediately earn enough cash first. 
year commissions to be independent, 
since he is not trained and not ex- 
perienced enough to sell the required 
volume of business immediately, 
Moreover, if he did sell a substantial 
volume, there is such a large pro- 
portion of the income related to that 
volume payable to him as deferred 
first-year commissions or as renewal 
commissions, his cash return would 
be inadequate for the moment, 
Hence, money is advanced to the 
agent upon the assignment of his 
equities related to the sale of his 
business. Certainly this advance 
system has survived many genera- 
tions and has produced an amazing 
development in the sale of life in- 
surance in the United States. On 
the one hand, it has drawn many 
conspicuous life insurance salesmen 
into the industry. On the other 
hand, it has simultaneously attracted 
large numbers of unqualified and 
thoroughly unfit agents. In more re- 
cent years, since the life insurance 
agent’s job is requiring a much more 
highly trained man, it has become 
increasingly evident that the psycho- 
logical effect of immediate indebted- 
ness by the agent is enough to dis- 
courage many capable men who 
otherwise might do a splendid job in 
life insurance distribution. Further- 
more, theoretically the advance sys- 
tem called for fully vested commis- 
sions to be assigned as collateral 
for the advances. Incidentally, even 
with fully vested commissions, the 
value of this protection appears to 
have been overrated, since the vol- 
ume of business produced by the 
failures was small and therefore 
provided little protection. 


Salary Plan. The thinking is 
gradually changing to the point 
where the prospective new agent, 
even though he may have plenty of 
confidence in himself, looks to estab- 
lishing himself in a situation where 
he has reasonable assurance of 2 
fixed income to cover his immediate 
budgetary requirements. Various at- 
tempts have been made by companies 
to use one salary plan or another for 
the compensation of new agents. In 
so doing, of course, each company 
has been forced to gear its com 
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pensation plan to such a cost level 
as to permit additional outlay -in 
connection with new agents without 
disturbing the nice competitive bal- 
ance or the policyholder cost. Usu- 
ally, the agent is a salaried employee 
for one or two years only, although 
as previously mentioned there is one 
conspicuous example of the use of 
a permanent salary plan for agents. 
Salary plans are carefuly geared to 
minimum volume of new business 
and sometimes minimum theoretical 
cash commission earnings in such 
a way as to leave sufficient time and 
energy for the agent to be inten- 
sively trained for his new duties. 
Usually, if his theoretical cash com- 
mission earnings exceed the salary, 
he gets the excess immediately or in 
instalments. The fixed stable income 
with intensive training, with volume 
requirements low enough to permit 
the training, and with the control 
of the agent’s activities through the 
employer-employee relationship, is 
aimed at one single objective, 
namely, the induction of a limited 
number of high-grade men even 
though the cost per man may seem 
high. Although the record to date 
on salary experiments by companies 
is anything but encouraging, it is 
difficult in a purely objective ap- 
proach to avoid the conclusion that 
many of the characteristics of a sal- 
ary plan are desirable, even neces- 
sary, in these times if we are as an 
industry to compete with other in- 
dustries in the induction of the kind 
of men who should represent us in 
the field. Parenthetically, the fore- 
going conclusion might justifiably 
be questioned as it would apply in 
rural territory where the difficulties 
of supervision would be extreme 
and where competition with other 
industries would be less in evidence. 
The number of failures in the past 
act as a spur to intelligent research 
into means by which such plans can 
be made to work in the future. We 
are rapidly becoming a mature in- 
dustry and some means of inducting 
new men must be devised to prevent 
continuation of the situation existent 
in our business for many years which 
was so sharply criticized by the 
TNEC at the time of their investi- 
gation, namely, lack of an adequate 
living income by many in the field. 
The salary plan may not be the 
answer. However, some plan plac- 
ing strong emphasis on the objective 
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ADAPTATION 


charts the course of our national progress. 


Americans, quick to accept new improved 
methods during the war, have proven this 


principle. 


Likewise, we of Anico have de- 


signed new, modern policies to meet the 
changing needs of all and to make secure the 
future of life insurance sales executives. 


Men of Anico are filling their kits with the 


better plans in life insurance. 


Watch them 


bustle with enthusiasm, better still pack your 
kit with these new plans and “go Anico in 


1946”. 


OVER A BILLION 


, $1,350,000,000 
NSURANCE IN FORCE 


Amertcan National 


camer say: onal 


VESTON, TEXAS 





CONSaNT 





of a smaller number of much more 
efficient agents is essential. It is 
important to remember that any sal- 
ary plan involving as it does an em- 
ployer-employee relationship, carries 
with it legal complications such as 
Social Security taxes, Fair Wage 
and Hour laws, public liability while 
on company business, etc. 


Successful Agents 


It will be observed from the fore- 
going discussion that -revisions in 
agents’ contracts and management 
procedures over the last few years 
have been made to raise the general 
level of service through more care- 
fully trained and adequately paid 
career agents. It should be men- 
tioned that although certain negative 


features in the form of penalties 
exist in agents’ contracts, these are 
designed specially to direct the at- 
tention of management toward the 
elimination of the unsuccessful. 
Without such directed contractual 
provisions, it is much more difficult 
for management to take a coura- 
geous and long-range view on the 
question of eliminating unsuccessful 
and unfit agents, however desirable 
this may be. 

In examining the effect of the 
various methods of bringing com- 
pensation more closely in line with 
objectives, we must carefully exam- 
ine the over-all cost including the 
compensation of the general agent, 
the manager, and the agent as well 
as the related overhead. After all, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Compensation—Continued 


we are the servants of our public 
and we owe it to them to give the 
kind of management which will re- 
sult in a cost in line with sound 
philosophy as to our position in our 
social system, and which in competi- 
tion will act as a support to the vari- 
ous management methods adopted. 


Simplicity 


As in the case of the compensa- 
tion of the general agent or the 
manager, it is important that a high 
degree of simplicity be maintained 
in the actual contract which is used 
with the agent. He is not a cost man, 
he is not an accountant, he is not an 
analyst and the provisions designed 
to benefit him and to give him a 
sound career basis should be easily 
understandable and so clearly stated 
as to avoid misunderstandings which 
might run into serious complica- 
tions. 

Except in a few instances, this 
paper has been illustrated where 
necessary by commission provisions 
which could be used within the New 
York and Wisconsin Limitation of 
Expense Laws. This. was done 
merely in the interest of simplicity 
and convenience. The principles are 
fundamental and apply generally. 
Their illustration through the use of 
larger commission rates not per- 
mitted within expense control laws 
would add emphasis in many places 
but would not otherwise alter the 
treatment. 


In this paper the authors have 
set down in the simplest possible 
language what may be expected to 
be the effect of various methods of 
compensation in stimulating the 
three service functions in the best 
interests of the policyholders, the 
distribution organization and_ the 
company. They have even urged 
the use of the simplest methods in 
the application of the principles. 
From the mathematical standpoint, 
the distribution problem is a very 
simple one. It has been the rare 
privilege of the authors to be closely 
associated with the Compensa- 
tion Committee and later the Man- 
agement Committee of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
throughout the years of study which 
they have devoted to this problem. 
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J Although the discussions make easy 
; and not uninteresting reading, the 
lic | authors wish to emphasize most 
the | strongly the fact that these are the 
re- | important compensation principles 
nd | upon which we shall succeed or fail 
ur | in the distribution of life insurance 
ti- | through individual agents in the 
iTl- | future. It is to be hoped that those 






















ed. | actuaries who are peculiarly well 
qualified because of their close con- “The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
tact with agency matters will con- INSURANCE, is just what re- 
tribute constructive discussion of re- turning servicemen want and 
sults of the application of various need. Please send me a supply 
sa- | of these principles to their individual so that I may give copies to 
the | company agency problems. More- friends now being separated 
igh | over, it is to be hoped that younger from the services.” 
ned | actuaries will be encouraged to ex- 
sed | plore some of the many intriguing 
an, | combinations of objectives and in- 
an | centives which they might select. 
ned d i 
_ s bstance, 
a Appendix th An ©, in substance 
sily have read numerous letters from our men returning from the armed 
ted Maximum New York Commission forces, following their receipt of the Company's new booklet on 
ich Scale National Service life insurarice. 
ica- 
General Agent Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is always 
this Secti 213 te ek appreciated. That is why the life underwriter leaving the services, 
ere ection of Article 9-A of Pe ‘ ‘ : 
* r A i highly. This booklet 
oul the New Vosk insurance tae ie and his friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly is e 
lew poses certain restrictions on the com- concerns itself with only one subject: the returning serviceman’s 
of mission scale payable by a life insur- life insurance problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of National 
one — ome 7 " Service life insurance and urges the serviceman fo retain and convert 
city The maximum first-year commis- J 5 ; 
are sion is 55%. (Subsection 4.) to-a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him how to 
ly. Renewal commissions are limited do that with a minimum of effort. 
> of as follows: 
er- E 
Rate QUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
aws : 
cel ae of of Com- Years y 
the ee mission Payable Glounded 1%67 , 
a_i Home Office Des Moines 
lave than 20 5% 2nd through 15th 
ible premiums 3% 16th and later 
1 to Other (74% 2nd through 10th 
; of Plans (5% 11th 15th 
% : P ; 
Re “— SS oe ee two-fifths of such amount shall be stated by an amount equivalent to 
aa (subsection 9(a) and 9(d)) payable for any one year.” (Sub- the aggregate present value of such 
pre section 9(b).) obligations incurred in such year, 
the Renewals may be commuted. “An Additional renewal compensation computed in a manner approved by 
ged | amount found, by a calculation ap- may be paid if the first-year expense the superintendent and based upon 
— ee y I P I 
Sm | proved by the superintendent and limit is not exceeded. mortality and lapse rates and an 
les. | based upon mortality and lapse rates “Notwithstanding the limitations interest rate not higher than four 
int, | and an interest rate not lower than contained in this subsection or in per cent per annum.” (Subsection 
very j| tour per cent per annum, to be subsection thirteen, any such com- 9(e).) 
rare } equivalent to the maximum renewal pany may obligate itself to pay addi- 
sely | commission schedule specified in tional amounts through one or more Soliciting Agent 
nsa- | paragraph (a) after deducting not years after the first year of insur- 
— less than one and one-half per cent ance, provided that the company Subsection 9(c) limits commis- 
Life of the premium annually, may be does not exceed in any calendar year sions payable to soliciting agents 
reau | distributed through three or more its first-year expense limit under under the supervision of a branch 
hich years, or through a period exceeding subsections one, two, three and four manager. 
lem. | fourteen years, but not more than of this section, adjusted as therein (Continued on the next page} 
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Agency Compensation—Continued 


In any agency subject to the super- 
vision of a local salaried representa- 
tive the renewal commissions pay- 
able for fourteen years shall not 
exceed 2/3 of the percentages in the 
maximum renewal commission 
schedule, subject to the calculation 
for commuting commissions but 
without the specified deduction of 


14%. 








Our copyrighted Q-V-S 


(Quality - Volume - Service) 
Compensation Plan is like a 
wise, unseen business part- 
ner for the Underwriter. It 
looks out for his interests 
and gives him daily encour- 
agement to make each inter- 
view count. 


Q-V-S pays the Underwriter 
more for good quality, good 
volume, length of service. 





See how Q-V-S would work 
in your own cese. Write for 
facts today. 











THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 
Clarence J. Daly, President 
W. V. Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 
Home Office: Denver 1, Colo. 
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Appendix B 


Traditional Commission Scales 
(Companies Licensed in New York) 


First Year 


The usual first-year commission 
on Whole Life policies is 55% or 
50%, depending on whether or not 
the general agent receives an over- 
riding commission of 5%. Rates on 
other plans are graded to appropri- 
ately smaller percentages. Such a 
new business commission scale is 
usually conveniently referred to as 
“55% (or 50%) graded.” The grad- 
ing of these rates for other plans is 
controlled, for practical purposes, by 
the requirements of section 213 of 
the New York law, particularly sub- 
section 3, 


If it were desirable to pay a first- 
year commission which would al- 
ways exactly balance this part of 
the limit, then the rate of commis- 


sion “‘r 
formula: 


Plans with premiums equal to, or 
higher than, Ordinary Life (except single 
premiums and annuities): 


35% Ord. Life gross 
r= + 20% 


Gross Prem. for Plan 





Plans with premiums lower than Or- 
dinary Life: 


72.5% —1714% Ord. Life gross 





Gross Prem. for Plan 


Obviously too, a formula could be 
obtained to give a predetermined 
excess over the commission allowed. 
In practice it is undesirable to have 
a commission scale which varies 
with each age and each policy plan, 
therefore, in most instances an aver- 
age figure for each plan is arrived 
at by tradition and competition. 


Renewal 


The following renewal scale is one 
that is in wide use for Whole Life 
policies (graded appropriately for 


would be obtained from the - 





In Mr. 


M. 
paper, “Return under Agency Con- 
tracts,” (R.A.LA. XIII, page 283) 
the above scale is illustrated, using a 
2%4% collection fee, under Contract 
II. 


A. Linton’s classic 


A variation of the above which is 
sometimes used provides the same 
scale to the soliciting agent but over- 
riding commission as follows: 


| Ser 5% 
Se ree ore 5% 
3rd through 9th renewal ........ 224% 
Collection fee thereafter ........ 2% 


A scale used by only one or two 
companies at the present time pro- 
vides overriding commissions of: 
First through 9th renewal 24% 
10th through 14th renewal 5% 
Collection fee thereafter. .2% (or 21%4%) 


Upon termination of the general 
agent’s contract there is a forfeiture 
of 1% to 14%% through the 9th re- 
newal year. The 10th through four- 
teenth renewals are completely 
forfeited in the event of early termi- 
nation, although, sometimes after 
several years part of this 5% is 
vested, forfeiture then being only 2 
to 3%. 


Appendix C 


Soliciting Agent's Scale Illustrating 
Most Recent Trends 


The following plan was illustrated 
by a Committee of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau in 1940: 
A first commission of 40% graded 
followed by a first renewal of 15% 
and a second renewal of 10%, all 
regarded as selling compensations 
and hence vested. Non-vested serv- 
ice commissions are seven 5’s with 
2% for the eleventh and subsequent 
years for the better agents. The 2's 
are to run until supplemented or re- 
placed by a pension. A later varia- 
tion, so that the 2% could be paid 
to all continuing agents, changed the 
seven 5’s to seven 4’s. 

Obviously, an agent operating on 
a traditional commission scale, can- 
not change to the new scale in one 





other plans of insurance) : step without a probable drop in in- 
Commission———————_ 
Gen. Agents’ 
Year Total Agent Overriding 
NE ose cc hac deeb 12%4.% 5% 714% 
2nd through 9th renewal ........... TY% 5% 24% 
Thereafter a collection fee........ 2 (or 24%4%) 0 2 (or 24%) 
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come for one or two years. To meet 
this problem, and for new agents, a 
bridge-over plan is illustrated which 
makes the transition without any 
drop in income, assuming reasonable 
persistency of business. 


Scale A—50%, 15%, and 10%, 
all vested, with nothing 
thereafter. 

Scale B—45%, 15%, and 10% 
vested, seven 2’s vested 
in case of death, fol- 
lowed by continuous 
2’s non-vested. 

Scale C—The permanent plan of 
40%, 15%, and 10% 
vested, seven 4’s vested 
in case of death, fol- 
lowed by continuous 
non-vested 2’s, and 
with full rights under 
the pension plan. 


Scales A and B are to be in effect 
for one year only. 

This bridge-over plan may be used 
as stated or with variations, for the 
change over, or for new agents. 
(See Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers 
and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau November 3, 4, 5, 
1941, page 158.) 


Appendix D 
Manager's Compensation 


Through the courtesy of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
we are permitted to reprint the il- 
luminating analysis which follows of 
income to branch managers. This is 
an extract from Bulletin #104 re- 
leased July 27, 1943. 


The Manager's Compensation as a 
Percentage of Total Agents’ 
Compensation 


We were recently asked: “What 
is a desirable proportion between the 
compensation of a Branch Manager 
and the total commissions of the 
agents under his supervision ?” 

One authority has mentioned 
20% as a rough figure, having in 
mind a net return to the General 
Agent of $4 per thousand (present 
value), compared to a present value 
of $20 for the agent’s 50% and nine 
5's on the so-called New York scale. 
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chandising process. 


coverage to sell. 








Early Success 


Twenty-two percent of the present members of 
the Pacific Mutual’s Big Tree Leaders Club 
qualified for this honor organization in their 
first year with the company. 

Striking proof that newcomers in the Pacific 
Mutual field can attain sales success quickly! 


Here’s the three-fold reason: 


First—A practical training program, embracing each 
successive step in an organized and complete mer- 


Second—A complete range of personal 


Third—The“New and Unusual Savings 
Plan”—a complete economic security 
package for the individual buyer. 
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Naturally in practice such a un- 
form percentage would not occur be- 
cause all General Agents do not 
make a uniform return on their 
business. In the case of a Branch 
Manager this percentage would 
fluctuate from agency to agency in 
most Branch Office companies be- 
cause it is the usual practice to re- 
duce the rate of Manager’s Compen- 
sation as the agency becomes larger. 

We get the following generalized 
result from a recent study of Mana- 
gerial Compensation in six com- 
panies of medium size: 





-New 
Business Compensation Per 
Paid For to Manager Thousand 
$ 250,000 $ 2,600 $10.40 
,000 3,600 7.20 
750,000 4,500 6.00 
1,000,000 5,300 5.30 
1,500,000 6,800 4.50 
2,000,000 8,200 4.10 
2,500,000 9,600 3.80 
3,000,000 10,900 3.60 
4,000,000 13,500 3.40 
5,000,000 16,000 3.20 


The income value of the agent’s 
eventual per thousand commission 
(assuming a premium of $30 per 
thousand) will be: 
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Agency Compensation—Continued 


Persistency Persistency 
A B 


Case $1—60%, 10% 


On the basis of these figures, the 
proportion of 20% mentioned above 
is not at all unreasonable for Branch 
Offices, if we are discussing the size 
groups which pay for $750,000 to 


and eight 5’s .... $29.20 $26.55 
Case #2—50% and $1,500,000. ? : 
|. ees 24.86 22.35 It is evident that this proportion 
: cs : in a given company is determined by 
Assuming uniform business at least four major factors: 


throughout, and disregarding the 


effect of persistency on the rate of 1. Size of agency. 
Manager’s compensation, we can de- 2. Rate of agent’s compensation. 
rive the following percentages or 3. Rate of Manager’s compensa- 
ratios of Manager's to agent’s com- tion. : 
pensation : 4. Persistency of business. 
Case #1 Case #2 _ 
60+10+8x5 50+9x5 
Agency Size A B A B 
$ 250,000 35.6% 39.2% 41.8% 46.5% 
500,000 24.7 27.1 29.0 32.2 
750,000 20.5 22.6 24.1 26.8 
1,000,000 18.2 20.0 21.3 23.7 
1,500,000 15.4 16.9 18.1 20.1 
2,000,000 14.0 15.4 16.5 18.3 
2,500,000 13.0 14.3 133 17.0 
3,000,000 12.3 13.6 14.5 16.1 
4,000,000 11.6 12.8 13.7 15.2 
5,000,000 11.0 12.1 12.9 14.3 


(Before Joint Annual Meeting American Institute of Actuaries & Actuarial Society of America.) 
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Can An Agency Be TOO BIG? 


With manpower shortages so recently critical, it may 
seem an odd question. But Guardian asks it frequently. 
Bs The answer is one of the reasons you see Guardian 


representatives making impressive records these days. 








Guardian only adds new representatives after painstak- 
a ing screening of many factors and when careful analysis 
of the market potential shows that generous opportunity 
exists for new people to get ahead. 













Add to that, careful individual training and a consistent 
program of Guardian aids to success, and you have the 
secret of why people like to work for Guardian. 


These are some of the reasons we say—watch Guardian 
people go places in 1946. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—NEW YORK CITY 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 
UDIAN OF AMEREAW FAMILIES FOR 
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N.A.L.U. 


"Flying Squadron" 


“FLYING SQUADRON?” 
A sponsored jointly by the Na 
tional Association of Life Under. 
writers and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration embarked on a 10,000-mile 
tour to bring complete information 
on National Service Life Insurance 
and other veterans’ benefits to life 
underwriters and their guests in 25 
cities throughout the United States 
in February and March, it was an- 
nounced by John D. Marsh, Chair- 
man of the N.A.L.U. Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and general 
agent, Lincoln National Life, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The three-man team is composed 
of Vaughn W. Summers, Charles 
K. Reid, II, and Paul L. Williams, 
veterans of World War II who are 
now regional insurance officers for 
the Veterans Administration. Be- 
fore the war they were life under- 
writers: Mr. Summers with the Lin- 
coln National in Washington, Mr. 
Reid with the Connecticut General 
in Philadelphia and Mr. Williams 
with the Prudential in Washington. 

The flying squad presents 3% 
hour seminars on NSLI and other 
GI matters of interest to life under- 
writers before gatherings to which 
key veterans’ organization and in- 
dustrial leaders are invited. The 
meetings follow the general pattern 
of the seminar conducted in New 
York on December 19 before 1,300 
life insurance men and women, at 
which Messrs. Reid and Summers 
were featured speakers. 


The flying squad tour was at- 
ranged and the seminar programs 
prepared and staged under the di- 
rection of Donald F. Barnes, Diree- 
tor of the N.A.L.U. Division of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

The seminars were designed 
primarily to educate life insurance 
agents in assisting returning service- 
men on their NSLI problems, as 
part of the National Association's 
nationwide program of bringing it- 
formation direct to the fieldman. 
More than 250 seminars under local 
auspices have already been held, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marsh, and, exclusive 
of the flying squad’s job, that num- 
ber will be nearly doubled before 
spring. 
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1945 A. & H. INCREASES 


= )TAL accident and health pre- 
mium income written by all com- 
panies in 1945 should exceed $585,- 
000,000, an increase of 13% over 
1944, according to statistics released 
by Health and Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference, Chicago, Illinois. 

Net accident and health premium 
volume, totaling $21,370,262 for 
1945, was attained by the Conti- 
nental Casualty Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, representing an increase 
over 1944 of 29.3%, or $4,841,466. 
Gains by the various divisions were: 
Canadian, 40.9%; intermediate, 
56.9% ; group, 69% and aviation, 
96.2%. Further gains of $1,800,199 
and $500,000 were enjoyed by the 
disability and railroad divisions re- 
spectively. 


SOCIAL MEDICINE 


REPAID medical care for all un- 

der the New Zealand state medi- 
cal svstem costs approximately 4% 
of total annual wages and salaries— 
social security costs approximately 
12%—according to a recent article 
by the Research Council for Eco- 
nomic Security of the Insurance 
Economics Society of America. 
While benefits for permanent and 
temporary disability and maternity 
show a fairly constant cost level 
over the last few years the costs of 
hospitalization, medical care, phar- 
maceutical and supplementary med- 
ical benefits have increased sub- 
stantially almost every year. In 
New Zealand the scale of benefits is 
not high—cash sickness benefits are 
less than one-half those paid by 
Rhode Island and surgical and some 
minor benefits are not included. 
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REVIEWS A. & H. PROBLEMS 


TTENDANCE at the mid- 

winter meeting in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 5 and 6, of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference 
was above average. Speakers re- 
viewed the problems in regard to: 
the question in applications regard- 
ing the health of the applicant; the 
confining illness clause; standardiz- 
ing certain policy provisions and 
limitations; weaknesses or needed 
amendments in group policy cover- 
ages; minimum and maximum size 
of groups and group underwriting 
practices ; conversion privileges un- 
der group policies; legal aspects of 
the issuance of group and franchise 
coverages in view of the anti-dis- 
crimination statutes in a number of 
states; whether individual policies 
or master policies and certificates 
were best suited to specified types of 
risks ; specialty group coverages and 
possibilities for increasing group 
sales. 


ACCIDENTS ON THE 


HOME FRONT 
ORLD WAR MII. combat 
deaths totaled 265,000 and 


650,000 were wounded. This com- 
pares with 355,000 killed on the 
home front and 36,000,000 injured 
—1,250,000 permanently. It took a 
world war to arouse the nation fully 
to the necessity of organized safety 
work and we now have more work- 
ers imbued with the spirit of safety 
and trained in its techniques than 
ever before. However, off the job 
accidents are far from being under 
control and among these highway 
accidents are showing an alarming 








increase. In 1944, despite gasoline 
rationing, 24,000 persons lost their 
lives on the streets and highways of 
the nation in traffic accidents. 
When the war ended in August, 
1945, there was a jump of 26% in 
traffic fatalities followed by a 40% 
rise in September and November 
over the same months of 1944. In 
an effort to stem the rising tide of 
traffic accidents, President Truman 
has called a special Highway Safety 
Conference to be held in Washing- 
ton May 8, 9 and 10. From all cities 
of 25,000 population or over, may- 
ors, city managers, school superin- 
tendents, traffic engineers and street 
commissioners have been invited to 
attend to formulate and carry out 
a vigorous traffic safety campaign. 


AVIATION ACCIDENT 
RATES REDUCED 


ORLD wide flight protection 

over land or sea is provided 
under the new universal commercial 
aviation accident policy of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The flight may be by 
any foreign or domestic airline com- 
pany. Coverage limits are : $200,000 
for any one life; $1,000 per week 
accident disability indemnity and 
$5.000 medical reimbursements. 

Decreases of approximately 30% 

in personal accident insurance rates 
for passengers, effective February 1, 
were announced by the Associated 
Aviation Underwriters, New York, 
New York. Insurance is applicable 
to passengers on certificated United 
States airlines operating within the 
limits of continental United States 
or in Canada within 150 miles of 
the United States Border. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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1945 HEALTH RECORD 


HE health of the American peo- 

ple was maintained at a very high 
level in 1945, according to Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, Second Vice-President 
and Statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and the 
prospect for the months ahead 
seems good in spite of a widespread 
outbreak of mild respiratory dis- 
ease at the turn of the year. 

“The excellent condition of the 
nation’s health in 1945 is shown by 
the low death rate during the year,” 
Dr. Dublin says. “The mortality 
records of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company indicate that the 
civilian death rate in 1945 was 
slightly less than in the two preced- 
ing years and not much higher than 
in 1942, the banner health year in the 
nation’s history. Available records 
for the country as a whole likewise 
indicate a decline in the death rate 
in 1945. The low civilian death rate 
in 1945 is all the more remarkable 
because of the long sustained dislo- 
cations due to the war. Further- 
more, the rate is based upon a popu- 
lation which excludes millions of our 
healthiest young people who were in 
war service overseas. 


No Epidemics 


“The favorable health record of 
the year reflects, in large part, the 
absence of any serious epidemic, a 
fortunate circumstance in view of 
the scarcity of physicians and nurses 
available to civilians. The compar- 
atively low incidence of respiratory 
diseases of a severe type has, in 
turn, kept down the mortality from 
chronic diseases of later life which 
usually increase in epidemic years. 
However, the year’s good record is, 
in real measure, due to the high peak 
of efficiency at which physicians and 
health organizations of the nation 
have worked, and to the newer drugs 
which have become available more 
widely than before to the civilian 
population. 

“Among the notable features of 
the year’s health record are new 
minimum death rates for a number 
of diseases. Outstanding in this list 
are pneumonia, tuberculosis, appen- 
dicitis, and conditions associated 
with childbearing. Infant mortality 
also fell to a new minimum. Child- 
hood death rates have been low—a 
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most gratifying situation in view 
of the large increase in the child 
population during the war years. 


Chronic Diseases 


“At the adult ages too, the death 
rates fell below the figures of the 
previous year. For most of the im- 
portant diseases of later life the mor- 
tality record has been good in 1945. 
The death rate from chronic dis- 
eases of the heart, arteries and kid- 
neys has been comparatively steady 
despite the increase in the propor- 
tion of older persons in the popula- 
tion. The death rate from diabetes 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
has declined in 1945, and among 
Life Insurance Company it was 
lower than in many years past. 
Cancer, however, has continued to 
increase, but this increase is largely 
a reflection of the aging of our popu- 
lation and the intensified efforts to 
discover cases of this disease. The 
outlook for the cancer patient today 
is better than ever before. 

“In 1945, for the third consecutive 
year, poliomyelitis was unusually 
prevalent. The number of cases was, 
however, about 30 per cent less than 
last year, though still 40 per cent 
above the average for 1940-1941. 
Partly as a result of the increasing 
frequency of early discovery, the 
proportion of fatal cases of the dis- 
ease continued low. Cerebrospinal 
meningitis also continued to be 
rather more than usually prevalent 
in 1945, although there were only 
half as many cases as in the two pre- 
ceding years. In the United States, 
as in Europe, there has been a reces- 
sion in meningitis from the wartime 
peak. 


Accidents 


“The accident record in 1945 has 
been generally good, with the im- 
portant exception of motor vehicle 
accidents. The death rate from oc- 
cupational accidents continued to de- 
cline despite the high level of indus- 
trial production during the year. 
The trend in the death rate from 
home accidents was also downward. 
As for motor vehicle accidents, the 
death rate was low early in the vear. 
but beginning with spring, the trend 
was reversed and the rate went up 
sharply after V-J Day. Conse- 
quently, the year’s death rate from 


motor vehicle accidents in the United 
States may be the highest since 1941, 


Other forms of violent death also | 


showed slight increases, but were 
still well below the levels of the pre- 
war years. 


“The mortality record for the year 
must take into account the deaths 
among our armed forces abroad, 
Victory in 1945 was achieved only at 
a heavy cost in lives. Combat deaths 
in our armed forces during the year, 
estimated at 125,000, were the 
largest for any year of the war. In 
contrast, the record for non-combat 
deaths has been good, especially as 
regards disease, although millions of 
our men were exposed to severe and 
unusual conditions. 


1946 Outlook 


“The outlook for the health of our 
people in 1946 thus far appears 
favorable despite the current high 
prevalence of respiratory disease,” 
concludes Dr. Dublin. “Indications 
are that the death rate in this out- 
break is low, and a seasonal rise in 
such conditions is not unexpected. 
While the end of the war could not 
solve immediately all the problems 
related to the nation’s health, it has 
eased a great many of them. Food 
and medical supplies are abundant, 
and physicians and nurses are re- 
turning to civilian service at an in- 
creasingly rapid rate. Some existing 
circumstances are unfavorable to 
our national health, although their 
importance should not be exagger- 
ated. These are the acute housing 
shortage and the extensive shifting 
about of our population, resulting 
from demobilization and from the 
return to their homes of large num- 
bers of people from war production 
centers. While no serious risk from 
the spread of tropical diseases is an- 
ticipated as a result of the return of 
our fighting men from the tropics, 
the situation is being watched closely 
by our health and medical author- 
ities. The accident outlook is gen- 
erally good, again with the impor- 
tant exception of motor vehicle fa- 
talities. The resumption of large- 
scale use of automobiles, the ma- 
jority of which are old and a great 
many of which are in poor mechan- 
ical condition, raises a serious prob- 
lem which will call for the combined 
efforts of police, safety and traffic 
authorities to keep in check.” 
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GROUP WRITINGS 
Optimism 


ESPITE a decrease in the 

amount of employee protection 
through group insurance in 1945, 
which resulted mainly from the 
complete shutting-down of indus- 
trial organizations engaged exclu- 
sively in war production, Thomas 
|. Parkinson, president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, predicted in 
January that with the ending of 
reconversion and with stabilization 
of employment, there will be large 
gains in writings in the present year. 
These writings, it was estimated, 
will exceed those of the best previ- 
ous year, and bring the total volume 
in force in all group-writing com- 
panies above the high peak that was 
registered at the end of 1944. 

Mr. Parkinson based his predic- 
tion on the prospects of the Equi- 
table in 1946, especially as they 
apply to group life insurance, gen- 
erally regarded as the primary cov- 
erage. In new business written in 
that form of protection in 1945, the 
Equitable surpassed all other com- 
panies, its volume of $202,000,000 
exceeding that of the second among 
seven leading ones by $20,000,000 
and being approximately one-fifth of 
the writings of nearly 100 companies 
in the group field. 

At the same time, Mr. Parkinson 
stated, the Equitable maintained its 
leadership in the writing of group 
annuities, providing retirement in- 
comes to supplement the provisions 
of the Social Security Act, while 
its total premium income of approxi- 
mately $180,000,000 in 1945 for all 
group coverages—also including 
group accident and sickness, acci- 
dental death and dismemberment, 
hospital expense insurance and sur- 
gical benefits, and the newest cov- 
erage, group medical expense in- 
surance—exceeded the record of 
1944, the best previous year, by 
about $15,000,000. 

It is believed that the expected 
gains in 1946 in group life insur- 
ance and in group annuities will be 
matched by corresponding increases 
in other forms of group protection. 

“Three of the war years, begin- 
ning with January, 1942,” said Mr. 
Parkinson, “registered a remark- 
able gain of nearly $7,000,000,000 
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in group life insurance, equal to the 
increase im the best previous seven- 
year period, to bring the total in 
force in all group-writing compa- 
nies at the end of 1944 to $25,ouv,- 
UU0,000, an all-time hign. A con- 
siderable proportion of that three- 
year gain came from increased em- 
ployment in existing groups con- 
verted to war production and from 
new ordnance and other plants ex- 
clusively engaged in such produc- 
tion. 

“Since the writing of group pro- 
tection is primarily dependent upon 
employment, it was naturally ex- 
pected that this type of insurance 
business would show a decrease dur- 
ing the industrial reconversion pe- 
riod following the ending of the war. 
This is precisely what has occurred, 
with the decrease estimated at 9 per 
cent. bigures just made available 
indicate that the seven major com- 
panies, writing about 85 per cent of 
all group lite imsurance, have ex- 
perienced a net loss of approxi- 
mately $1,960,000,000. 

“ins decrease resulted largely 
from the cancellation of group pro- 
tection in many large plants devoted 
wholly to war production and which 
ceased operations entirely. The net 
loss was made considerably less by 
the writing of approximately $1,- 
000,000,000 of new group life in- 
surance effective in 1945, compar- 
ing favorably with the amount writ- 
ten in a normal pre-war year. 

“Indications based on business 
written in 1945 to be effective this 
year and the provision of group pro- 
tection contemplated by many large 
companies, along with the reabsorp- 
tion in industry of a large number 
of employees, are that the year 1946 
will surpass all previous years in 
the volume of group insurance writ- 
ten on the basis of stable employ- 
ment.” 


NATIONAL QUALITY 
AWARD 


New Requirements 


PPLICATIONS for the 1946 

NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD 
are now being received by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation and the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, it is an- 
nounced by the two organizations 


sponsoring the Award. The enthu- 
siastic response of field men to the 
NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD in its 
second year indicates that many 
more wil qualify tor it than did in 
1945. Last year about 1,300 quali- 
hed tor the Award. ‘his year, it is 
expected that at least 5,000 will 
qualify. 

‘lhe closing date for filing appli- 
cations for the 1946 Award is March 
31, 1946. 

Announcement of the 1946 Na- 
TIONAL QUALITY AWARD, together 
with full details of the qualification 
rules and of the method ot procedure 
to be followed in filing applications, 
was mailed to every member of the 
National Association as an insert in 
the January issue of Life Associa- 
tion News. Additional copies of the 
application blank may be obtained 
through the officers of any of the 
432 local associations affiliated with 
the National Association, 

his new Award, which recog- 
nizes high standards of quality serv- 
ice, as reflected in the persistency of 
business written, has received the 
unanimous endorsement of the 
Board of Trustees of the National 
Association and of the Executive 
Committee of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association. The two organ- 
izations believe it to be one of the 
greatest stimulants to the produc- 
tion of quality business and to high 
standards of life underwriting serv- 
ice that has been devised in many 
years. Experience last year has 
proven that those who qualify for 
the NATIONAL QuALITy AWARD 
gain valuable prestige in the eyes of 
their clients and prospects. 


Requirements 


This year the two-year associa- 
tion membership qualification is no 
longer required but, in order to 
qualify for the Award a field man 
must be a member in good stand- 
ing of the National Association 
and his name must be on record at 
N.A.L.U. Headquarters at the time 
he files his application. Agents in 
localities where there is no local 
association may qualify by becoming 
non-resident members of the asso- 
ciation closest to them. Applicants 
must also have been full-time repre- 
sentatives of their present company 
for the preceding two full calendar 
years. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Quality Award—Continued 


The qualification rules require 
that the applicant must have a per- 
sistency record such that at least 
90 per cent by number of lives or 
amount, whichever is higher, of the 
Ordinary business of the last two 
calendar years is still in force on 
December 31 preceding the year of 
the Award. 

The applicant must have paid 
business in his present company in 
each of the two years of not less than 
$150,000 on at least fifteen lives, 
and, although credit will be given 
for Industrial production, at least 
$100,000 of this amount must be 
Ordinary or Monthly Ordinary in 
each of the two years. 

In determining the above required 
production, the practice of the ap- 
plicant’s company will govern as to 
the volume credit given for Family 
Income, Family Maintenance, Term 
Conversions, Weekly Premium, and 
Monthly Industrial. 

Group Insurance and Annuities 
involving no life insurance are ex- 


cluded. 


In order that there may be a 
minimum of delay in approving their 
applications, field men are requested 
to read the qualification rules and 
instructions carefully and complete 
the blanks accurately before for- 
warding them to their Home Of- 
fices. All applications must be filed 
with the National Association or 
with the Life Agency Management 
Association before March 31, 1946, 
to be eligible for this year’s Award. 


NEW YORK FRATERNALS 


a . 
4°, Business 


AST Fall, Supt. of Insurance 

Robert E. Dineen, sent a letter to 
all fraternal societies licensed in 
New York State requesting cooper- 
ation in strengthening reserves on 
their 4% business. Mr. Dineen 
pointed out that this action was ini- 
tiated by low prevailing interest 
rates today and expressed the opin- 
ion that there is little hope that this 
situation will improve. He empha- 
sized his first point by stating: 
“Never before in the history of fra- 
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ternal insurance has the average in- 
terest rate earned on invested assets 
been as low as at the present time.” 
The suggested new valuation is 
3%% and the time allowed is § 
years to accumulate the additional 
reserves. 

In December a large number of 
fraternalists not only from New 
York but also from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met with department 
officials in New York City to discuss 
the situation. Differences of opin- 
ion developed as to the time to be 
allowed (the fraternalists wanted 
more) and the table to be used. The 
Department favors the American 
Experience, whereas some of the 
fraternalists desired the option to 
use other tables, such as American 
Men or C.S.O. As a result of the 
meeting a committee of fraternalists 
was appointed to meet last month 
with department officials to prepare 
the necessary amendment to the 
New York insurance law. 

Practically all the larger and 
better run fraternals today conduct 
their business on a legal reserve 
basis. However, they still reserve 
the right to assess their members, if 
necessary. On the other hand, legal 
reserve old line companies without 
the power to assess are handling a 
comparable problem, where it exists, 
on a more conservative basis. Many 
of them are endeavoring to set up 
the necessary additional reserves to 
put their business on a 3% or lower 
basis. 


"BEEFING" 


Now look at me! You’d never guess 
That I am down in. the dumps 

But my heart is full of yearning 
And my throat is full of lumps. 


I never meet a glamour boy, 
I’m strictly on my own; 
The only calls I ever get 
Are on the telephone. 


Six days a week I tap the keys 
With oodles of ambition, 

My boss has all my sympathy 
And a soothing disposition. 


And wistfully, I wonder 
When my daily task is done 
WHY Heaven protects the working 
girl 
From having any fun. 
—Union Life Lines 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Aetna Life: H. Horton Humphrey has 
yeen named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Providence, Rhode Island, fol- 
owing the retirement of Freeman W. 
rowther. Mr. Humphrey joined the 
kompany in 1935, while Mr. Crowther’s 
association dates back to 1916. 
ke 


American Mutual Life: Wayne S. 
Bishop, recently released from the Army 
as a Lieutenant in the Air Corps, has 
been named Assistant Director of Sales 
Service. 

x k * 


American National: The January, 1946 
campaign in honor of the company’s 
President and founder, W. L. Moody, Jr. 
resulted in new business exceeding $30,- 


(000,000—$20,000,000 from [Industrial 
Agencies and the balance from the 
Ordinary Agencies. 

x ® & 


American United Life: William R. 
O’Neal, on the Board of Directors since 
1915 and Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee for many years, died on January 
23 last. 

* & & 


Baltimore Life: R. J. Behmer, with the 
company since 1941, has been appointed 
Manager of the Philipsburg, Pa. district. 
At the same time, Rex E. Caldwell was 
appointed Staff Superintendent in charge 
of the company’s office at Bellefonte, Pa. 
xk *kk 


Bankers Life (lowa): David R. Meredith, 
a member of the company’s W. K. Nie- 
mann Des Moines Agency, has been ad- 
judged the top-ranking salesman for 
1945. Mr. Meredith joined the company 
in 1938. 

x & ¢ 


Bankers National: James M. Webb, 
Vice President and Claims Manager, 
died on January 30 last. Mr. Webb 
joined the company in 1928. 

xk 


Beneficial Life: William H. Francis of 
the Pocatello, Idaho Agency, was in- 
ducted into the company’s exclusive 
Multi-Millionaire Club on January 25 
last. Mr. Francis had been associated 
with the company for over 34 years. 
xk * 


Berkshire Life: New business in Janu- 
ary, 1946 showed a gain of 17% over 
the same month in 1945. January, 1946 
also represented the 35th consecutive 
month of increased production. 
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George Feldman, of the Joseph W. Fox 
Agency, Jersey City, N. J., was the lead- 
ing personal producer for the company 
- the year 1945. 

Dr. Zay Jeffries (Utilities) and Har- 
vey Weeks (Banker) have been elected 
to the Board of Directors. 

x * 


Boston Mutual Life: Dr. Laurence B. 
Ellis has been appointed Medical Director 
of the company. 

President Jay R. Benton has announced 
the election of Alden C. Brett to the 


Board of Directors. Mr. Brett is 
Treasurer of the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany. 

:.F = 


Business Men's Assurance: At the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders held in 
January, R. R. Haffner, Vice President 
and Actuary, was elected to the Board 
of Directors. He fills the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr. Ernest F. Robinson. 
At the same meeting, Major Charles B. 
Ahlefeld was elected Medical Director 
and Clarke Wittlake was elected Assist- 
ant Actuary. 

T. J. Tomlinson, with the company 
over 20 years, has been appointed District 
Manager for the'state of Louisiana, with 
headquarters in the Ardis Building, 
Shreveport. 

xk * 


Columbian National: George S. Haus- 
halter, formerly with the Prudential for 
over 10 years, has been appointed an 
Underwriter in the Life Department of 
the Home Office. 

= 2 & 


Commonwealth Life: Col. Walter I. 

Black, a veteran of World Wars I and 

II, has been appointed Branch Manager 

for the company in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
* 


Confederation Life: J. K. Macdonald 
has been elected Vice President and C. 
D. Devlin was appointed General Man- 
ager following a meeting of the Board 
of Directors on eg 8 16 last. 

- 


Connecticut General: Robert K. Met- 
calf has been advanced to the newly 
created position of additional Company 
Secretary; Irving G. Bjork to Assistant 
Secretary and Dr. Carroll C. Beach, Jr. 
to Assistant Medical Director. 

ye. a 


Connecticut Mutual: For the third 
consecutive year the Omaha Agency of 
the company has won the President’s 
Organization Trophy. This is the first 
time in the history of the 20-year old 


Trophy that it has been won on three 
consecutive years by the same agency 
and it is now in permanent possession 
of the Nebraska organization. 

At the annual meeting, Thomas K. 
Dodd and Michael C. Dolak were pro- 
moted to Underwriting and Financial 
Secretaries, respectively. 

Meyer M. Goldstein Agency in New 
York City took second place in the paid- 
for life business; first place in paid-for 
life insurance and annuities and first 
place in gain in insurance in force. The 
Pension Planning Company, which Mr. 
Goldstein also heads, worked with over 
100 new employers in 1945. 

January, 1946 was the largest month 
in the company’s history showing $18,- 
706,850 in new paid business. This is 
a 73.3% gain over the same month in 
1945. 3,563 policies were issued for an 
average contract of $5,250. 

Charles L. Campbell, president and 


director of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Company, has been elected a 
director of the company. 

=e ® @ 


Equitable Life (lowa}: New paid busi- 
ness for January, 1946 registered a gain 
of 67.4% and was also the 33rd con- 
secutive month in which the company’s 
sales showed an increase over the same 
month in the preceding year. 

Hanford MacNider, President of the 
Northwestern States Portland Cement 
Company, has been elected to the Board 
of Trustees. 

x * 


Federal Life: J. Howard Wood, Auditor 
and Comptroller of the Chicago Tribune, 
was elected a director of the company 
at the annual meeting, succeeding the 
late D. M. Deininger. 

zxkkk 


Franklin Life: William L. Dugger, in 
the business for over 15 years, has been 
elevated to the position of Executive 
Vice President. 

New business for January, 1946 
totaled over $10,500,000, an increase of 
107% over the same month last year and 
a 402% gain over the same period three 
years ago. 

x 2.2 


General American Life: David M. 
Stephens, in the selling and managerial 
end of the business for 12 years, has 
been appointed General Agent in the 
company’s newly opened Agency in 
Washington, D. C 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Girard Life: W. Robert Shoener, As- 
sistant Auditor prior to his 26 months 
in the service, has now been appointed 
Director of Agency Service. 

x *k* * 


Great Southern Life: Vice President 
and Director Ralph M. Henderson died 
on January 20 last. Mr. Henderson 
joined the Great Southern in 1929, when 
that company purchased the Louisiana 
State Life. 

w & & 


Great-West Life: Commodore E. Regi- 
nald Brock has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Accident & Health De- 
partment. Mr. Brock has been with the 
company since 1913 and served in both 
World Wars. 

zk «* & 


Home Life: Paid business in 1945 was 
the greatest in the company’s history 
and is continuing by showing an in- 
crease of 57.2% in January, 1946 over 
the same month in 1945, 

Paul Troth has been named Manager 
of Field Service, succeeding Robert G. 
Richards. 

Oliver L. Thompson, Jr., LL.B. has 
been placed in charge of the company’s 
office in Providence, R. I. Prior to 
entering the armed services in 1942, Mr. 
Thompson was a field representative of 
the company in that city. 

Duncan L. Wilkes has been appointed 
Manager for the Atlanta, Georgia 
Agency of the company, succeeding the 
late Robert Selby. Mr. Wilkes has been 
with the company since 1941. 

x *k * 


Home Life (Pa.): J. Magarge Walsh, 
Vice President and Assistant Treasurer, 
died on January 17 last. Mr. Walsh had 
been associated with the company since 
1920. 

xk 


Institute Home Office Underwriters: 
The following companies have been ad- 
mitted to membership, bringing the total 
number so affiliated to 148: Forest Lawn 





Life, Calif.; The Maccabees, 
Acacia Mutual, D. C. 
torians, Tex. 


Mich. ; 
and The Prae- 


x &k * 
Jefferson Standard Life: Has opened 
a new branch office in San Francisco, 
California and Myron L. Fairchild has 
been named Manager. 

J. T. Comer, District Manager in 
Gastonia, N. C., was the company’s 
leading personal producer in 1945, with 
$1,110,959 of volume. 

Miss Thelma Bultman, several years 
Manager of the Claim Department, has 
been appointed Assistant Secretary. 


John Hancock Mutual: Harold A. 
Grout has been elected Vice President 
& Actuary; Wm. A. Quigley, Vice Presi- 
dent & Auditor; 7. frederick Brunton, 
2nd Vice President and Leo Davison was 
appointed Assistant Actuary. 

Keith S. Smith of Kankakee was the 
leading ordinary producer for the com- 
pany in 1945, paying for 809 policies for 
$1,853,750. Mr. Smith also held the same 
honor in 1944. 

Robert P. Kelsey, formerly Executive 
Assistant, has been placed in charge of 
Public Relations. 

The average Group Life Insurance 
case written by the company in 1945 was 
double the size of the average case 
written in 1944. 

Philip H. Peters and Charles W. 
Whitney have been appointed Director 
and Assistant Director, respectively of 
sales in the Group Department. 

John M. Hancock and Charles J. Di- 
man have been elected to the Board of 
Directors. 

x * * 


Kansas City Life: J. L. Batchler has 
been elected Secretary, succeeding C. 
N. Sears, resigned. Mr. Batchler also 
succeeds H. P. Wright on the Board, 
while Mr. Sears is continuing in that 
capacity. 

x*k 


Life Agency Cashiers: Richard M. 
Lavell, Cashier for the Manufacturers 
Life in Detroit, has been named Editor 
of “The Cashier,” official publication of 
the National Association. 


L.I.A.M.A.: James R. Adams, Richard 
N. Ford, C.L.U. and James E. Schole.| 
field, C.L.U., have been appointed As. 
sistant Directors of the Service an 
Company Relations Division of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 


tion. They will assist Director Lewis 
W. S. Chapman. 
* 


x * 
Life Managers’ Assn., N. Y. C; 
Alfred J. Johannsen, New York City 
General Agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual, was elected President of the 
Managers’ Association at its annual 
meeting on January 22 last. Other 
officers elected were: Vice President, 
John M. Fraser, Connecticut Mutual: 


Secretary- Treasurer, a ee 
Berkshire Life. 
x kk 


Wolfson, 


Life of Virginia: Harry H. Augustine 
banker; H. Hiter Harris, banker; Dr. 
Claude C. Coleman and William R. 
Shands, General Counsel, have been 
elected to the Board of Directors. 

x k * 


Lincoln National Life: For the second 
consecutive year the Northern Indiana 
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Agency of the company in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, 


Harrold, General Agent, ranked first 


among all Agencies of the company in | 


the total paid production for the year 
1945. 

New business for January, 
the largest for any 
company’s history. 

Frank R. Hierholzer, Ed Gerke ani 
Col. Graham Hopkins have been ap- 
pointed General Agents for the com- 
pany in Detroit, Michigan; Fort Worth, 
Texas and Dayton, Ohio, respectively. 

Donald L. Crouse, J. B. Donnally and 
Thomas A. Watson have been appointed 
Regional Group Managers for the com- 
pany in a — Group offices in 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Chicago. 

=. * 


1946 was 
one month in the 


Manufacturers Life: Branch Manager 
George N. Quigley, Jr., C.L.U., has re 


turned to his Los Angeles Agency after 
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serving in the Navy since 1941. At the 
same time Gordon L. Prior was named 
Agency Assistant and Graeme D. Nicholl, 
who had been Acting Manager since 
1943, prepared to rejoin the Far Eastern 
Sales organization of the company. 

* 


Marine Midland Trust Company: 
Howard F. Vultee, Financial Secretary 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected Vice Presi- 
dent. 

xk * 


Massachusetts Mutual: George Huth, 
General Agent for the Provident Mutual 
in Chicago, has joined the Hughes 
Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual as 
Associate General Agent. 

Richard LeBuhn, C.L.U., has been 
appointed General Agent for the com- 
pany in Davenport, Iowa, succeeding his 
father, the late Carl LeBuhn. Richard 
LeBuhn has been with the Davenport 
Agency since April 1, 1922. 

Philip B. Holmes, recently returned 
to civil life after serving as a Navy 
Commander, has been appointed General 
Agent for the company at Manchester, 
N. H. succeeding Kenneth W. Davis, 
who is becoming Associate General 
Agent after 14 years’ service. Mr. 
Holmes has been in the producing end 
of the business since 1925 

xk * 


Metropolitan Life: Charles G. Dough- 
erty, with the company since 1932, has 
_ appointed Assistant General Coun- 
sel. 

A. Kenneth Hemer, formerly Division 
Supervisor, has been appointed Manager 
for the company’s district office in New 
Castle, Pa. succeeding William J. Staf- 
ford, or. 

Robert A. Logan, formerly Manager 
for the company in Beaver Falls, Pa., has 
been transferred in a similar capacity to 
the company’s Pittsburgh South District, 
succeeding Elmer D. Gray, retiring. 
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Raymond B. Greenberg, formerly 
Manager for the company in Salem, 
Ohio district, has been transferred in 
a similar capacity to the West Side 
District in Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding 
Hyman Schrank. 

David L. Stark, formerly Manager for 
the company at Nyack, N. Y., has been 
transferred in a similar capacity to 
Cohoes, N. Y. succeeding Elbert Z. 
Ponder, who in turn moved on to Nor- 
walk, Conn. At the same time Emerson 
R. Smith, who was in Norwalk, was 
transferred to New Britain, Conn. 

Arthur A. Adduci has been appointed 
Manager for the company in the East 
Boston district office, succeeding Thomas 
F. Murphy. 

Louis F. Stern, formerly Manager for 
the company in New Britain, Conn. has 
been transferred in a similar capacity 
to Bridgeport, Conn., where he succeeded 
Harry Covin. 

Lewis B. Tucker, after 22 years with 
the company, has retired. He was for- 
merly Supervisor in the Group Insurance 
and Pension Division and has now opened 
offices at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, where he is serving as Executive 
Consultant on pension, profit-sharing and 
bonus plans. 

2-2 = 


Minnesota Mutual: Walter J. Rupert 
has been promoted to Actuary; Franklin 
Briese to Treasurer and Charles L. Dock- 
stader to Personal Officer in addition to 
continuing his duties as Assistant Secre- 
tary. 
A monthly increase in salary of $15.00 
was given to all members of the clerical 
and supervisory staff in January, retro- 
active to the first of that month. 

New business for January, 1946 showed 
a gain of 51.1% over the same month 
in 1945 

x *k & 


Mutual Benefit: Sidney Weil, of the 
Cincinnati office, ranked No. 1 on the 
1945 annual Leaders Club of the com- 





pany and Fred L. Penney, of the Boston 
Agency, was selected as the “New Man 
of the Year.” 

Stephen F. J. Trabue has been ap- 
pointed Manager for the company at 
Memphis, Tenn. He has been in the 
production end of the business for the 
past 7 years. 

Dr. James R. Beard, Jr. has been 
named Assistant Medical Director. 

The Agency Office Cashiers of the 
company have begun the publication of 
a bulletin “The Mutual Benefit Cashier” 
as a vehicle for the exchange of their 
ideas and a. 


Mutual Life: For the second consecutive 
year, the New Orleans Agency, under 
the management of Richard F. Lawton, 
led the company in the volume of in- 
surance sold during 1945. On an in- 
dividual basis, Jacob W. Shoul of the 
Boston Agency, led the company’s field 
underwriters in volume, while A. B. 
Waggoner of the Nashville Agency led 
in the number of paid applications. 
James H. Lake has been appointed 
Manager for the company at Columbia, 


S. C., succeeding W. S. Hendley, re- 
tiring; Robert C. Mahoney has been 
named Manager in Charleston, S. C. 


succeeding Earl R. Lollo, 
to ill health. 

Alex A. Dalessi, Edward T. Domke, 
Robert E. Davis and Junior E. Avers 
have been appointed Assistant Mana- 
gers in Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Vermillion Agency in Chicago and the 
Cunningham-Jones Agency in New York. 
These appointments are in keeping with 
the company’s “on the spot” supervision. 

Dr. John F. Moore, formerly Assistant 
Medical Director, has been promoted to 
Medical Director; Dr. Sidney Narins 
at the same time became Assistant Med- 
ical Director; George F. Barclay was 
named Administrative Assistant in the 
Comptrollers’ Department and L. T. Noel 
was given a similar position in the 
Agency Department. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


National Life (Vt.): Edward S. French, 
President of the B. & M., and John R. 
McLane, Attorney, have been elected to 
the Board of Directors. 

Other newly elected officers were: 
Morton A. Laird, Associate Actuary; 
Harold J. George, Assistant Actuary; 
C. Andrew Herschel, Assistant Secre- 
tary; Ralph C. Limber, Director of In* 
vestment Research and Donald W. Pine, 
Assistant Superintendent of Mortgage 
Loans. 

New business for January, 1946 showed 
a gain of 31% over the same month in 
1945 and amounted to $6,802,846. 





New England Mutual: David Hall, with 
the company for 16 years, has been 
elected Associate Actuary and John Hill, 
with the company since 1933, has been 
elected Assistant Secretary. 

David S. Kamp has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in San 
Francisco, succeeding Acting Manager 
William L. Wadsworth, who has resumed 
his duties as a Field Supervisor at the 
company’s home office. Mr. Kamp has 


been in the life insurance business since 
1939. 


xk k * 
New York Life: Henceforth Agency 
Directors will be known as Agency Man- 
agers. In turn, Agency Organizers will 
bear the title Assistant Managers. 





OPPORGOUNUU WY 


UW. have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent 


producers: 


Arizona 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Maryland 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Virginia 


District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our Com- 
plete Coverage Package Plan. Also our unique 
Miracle Letter Lead system. And, above all else 
in knowing how you can create $1,000 in re- 
newals the second year by averaging only three 
Package Plan sales weekly and how in five years 
you can have an income that will make you 
financially independent. Correspondence Con- 


fidential. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 








North American Life: Robert M. Feely, 
the company’s leading producer for the 
past 9 years, and Eastern Agency Man: 
ager in Newark, N. J. since 1932, has 
been elected to the Board of Directors, 
In addition to Mr. Feely, two other 
agency men are also on the Board— 
Harry Kramer of Ohio and John Risk 
in North Dakota. 

* * 


Northern Life: Russell H. Goodwin, of 
the Home Office Agency, has again pro- 
duced over $1,000,000 in new business, 
In 1944, in his first year Mr. Goodwin 
accomplished this feat. 

x «wk 


Northwestern Mutual Life: Elgin G. 
Fassel, Associate Actuary, has been 
elected Actuary, succeeding Percy H, 
Evans, who has retired after 57 years’ 
association with the company. 

Sam C. Pearson, General Agent for 
the company in Kansas City, retired on 
March 1, which also marked his 40th 
anniversary with the company, making 
him in point of service the oldest among 
the 93 General Agents. E. A. Hasek, a 
million dollar producer in the Agency, 
has been named successor. 

xk * 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Set a new 
monthly production record in January, 
1946 of $16,627,831. 

Thomas H. MacManus, recently mus- 
tered out of the service, has joined the 
company as Assistant Regional Group 
Supervisor in Southern California. 

Has opened a second branch office in 
Denver, Colorado under the management 
of John Long. 

A. Mason McNeill, with the Provident 
Mutual for 6 years prior to entering the 
Navy in 1942, has been named Field 
Supervisor for the company in San Diego 
Branch Office. 

Leonard E. Walton, a former Lieuten- 
ant Commander in the Navy, has been 
appointed Field Supervisor in its Fresno 
Branch Office. 

xk kk 


Ohio National Life: Fred A. McMaster, 
General Agent for the company in Los 
Angeles, qualified as the top ranking per- 
sonal producer. The top agency for the 
company was that of George M. Wade 
at Harrisburg, Penna. 

xk * 


Ohio State Life: Joseph K. Bye, for 31 
years Secretary and Treasurer of the 
company, has retired; JT. T. McClintock 
was named Secretary; Joseph M. Dowms, 
Treasurer; E. L. Morrison, Comptroller 
and J. M. McCampbell, Actuary 

+ @& 


Pacific Mutual: Has opened a regional 
Group office at 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, and Stanley B. Watkins 
has been placed in charge as Regional 
Supervisor. 

-.- = 


Philadelphia Cashiers: At the regular 
meeting held in January, Vernon L. 
Phillips, Manager of the Occidental Life 
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was guest speaker and delivered a talk 
using as his subject “Post War Planning” 
in which he stressed the importance of 
cooperation between the Cashiers’ De- 
partment and the sales organization. 

x Ff & 


Pioneer National: A one-day produc- 
ltion drive was made on December 11 
last in honor of President and General 
Counsel Harry W. Colmery. Mr. Col- 
nery, a former Commander of the 
\merican Legion, has been most generous 
i his time in World War II and was 
ustrumental in the drawing up of the 
resent G.I. Bill of Rights. 
x & ® 


Protective Life: Dr. Edgar G. Givhan 
has resumed his duties as Medical Direc 
tor, following four years’ service in the 
Navy. Dr. W. S. Armour, Acting Med- 
ical Director, is continuing as a Con- 
sultant. 

2 & & 


Prudential: Colonel John A. McNulty, 
C.L.U., and Manager of the Times 
Square, New York City Agency of the 
company, has returned to his insurance 
work after Army service. As Provost 
Marshal in charge of Military Police in 





Greater New York and five of the coun- 
ties of Northern New Jersey, Colonel 
McNulty had a very difficult job but 
carried out his duties in a most efficient 
manner. 

Robison Brown, Jr. has been appointed 
Manager of the Baltimore Ordinary 
Agency of the company. Mr. Brown 
began his service with the company in 
1930. 

Arch Ames, President of the Charlotte 
North Carolina Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and Acting Manager of the 
company’s Agency in that city, has been 
promoted to Manager. Mr. Ames joined 
the company in 1931. 

The following special Group represen- 
tatives have been appointed for assisting 
brokers and agents with Group clients: 
Detroit, Charles W. Knowles, William 
E. Reid and Willett K. Boger ; Cleveland, 
Charles I. Holden; Cincinnati, Russell 
R. Coburn, David K. Willard and Her- 
bert T. Conklin; Milwaukee, Sten John- 
son and Philadelphia, Darwin W. Dillon. 

Charles Hermann, Superintendent for 
the company in New Albany, Indiana, 
observed his 45th year of service with 
the company on January 31 last. 

John V. Deal, with the company since 
1933, has been promoted to Superintend- 
ent of the Cincinnati #3 District. 

*x* & @ 


Publicity: “Better Homes & Gardens," 
a national publication, has been featur- 
ing a series of articles on family life 
insurance. The articles are prepared in 
non-technical language and the message 
delivered is sound. The current article 
“The Missis Buys Her Own” appeared 
in the February edition of the publica- 
tion. 
x & 


Reliance Life: Arch D. West, formerly 
Secretary, has been elected Vice Presi- 
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dent-Secretary; Robert N. Barrett was 
appointed Assistant Secretary; Kovert B. 
Frederick and Edward P. Schutz were 
appointed Assistant Treasurers. 

Laurence W. Brown, Jr., C.L.U., in 
the business since 1922, has ben ap- 
pointed Manager of the National-Capital 
Department, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Herman T. Burnett, Agency 
President, has retired after 
service with the company. 

x 2 & 


Vice 
28 years’ 


Security Mutual (N. Y.}: New business 
for January, 1946 showed a gain of 37% 
over the same month in 1945. 

* 


State Mutual Life: Edmund J. Moore, 
C.L.U., has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Albany, New York. 
Mr. Moore has been in the selling end 
of the business since 1933. 

Norman Norton, formerly of The 
Travelers, has been named Chief of the 
Underwriting Branch of the new Group 
Department. At the same time Sam H. 
Huffman, formerly with the Metropoli- 
tan Life, has been made Chief of the 
Accounting Branch for the same De- 
partment. 

Colonel David B. Hamilton has joined 
the company in its Group Department as 
Chief of the Claims Branch. For . the 
past 15 years, Colonel Hamilton was 
the New Jersey Claim Manager of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual. 

x *k 


Sun Life (Can,): On February 12 last 
observed its 75th anniversary. Arthur 
B. Wood, President and Managing Di- 
rector, in his address concerning the 
annual report for 1945, stated that 40% 
of the company’s policyholders are lo- 
cated in the United States. 
+ eS 


Union Central Life: Francis P. O’Con- 
nor, with the company since 1943, has 
been named Manager of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio Agency. 

Sam Morris has been named General 
Agent of the company’s new office at 
101 E. 5th Street in Springfield, Illinois. 

Don W. Munro has been appointed 
Acting Manager of the company’s San 
Francisco Agency, succeeding William 

Brock, Jr., who has resigned to de- 
vote full time to personal production. 

Donovan F. Moore, in the Army since 
1943, has returned to ‘his post as General 
Agent for the company in Seattle, Wash. 
Russell Brooks, C.L.U., Acting Man- 
ager during Mr. Moore’s absence, has 
been named Associate Agent. 

x & = 


Union Mutual: For the second consecu- 
tive year, Waldo T. Worcester, of the 
Fred T. Jordan Home Office Agency 
of the company has been named “Man of 
the Year.” 

Carleton G. Lane, with the company 
for 12 years, has been elected a Vice 
President. 

New business for January, 
showed a gain of 15.63% over the 
month a year ago. 


1946 
same 


Bernadette C. Allin, Associate of Fred 
T. Jordan Home Office Agency, was hon- 
ored in the January issue of the “Zon- 
tian,” international magazine of the 
Zonta Club. This is the second time she 
has received this distinction, which is 
compiled from the Club’s country-wide 
membership of executive women who 
have won national recognition in their 
respective fields. Mrs. Allin was also 
first Maine woman to become a member 
of the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Chester W. McNeill, Vice President 
of the company for the past 6 years, died 
on January 2U0 last. Mr. McNeill, for- 
merly President of the Massachusetts 
Accident Company of Boston, changed 
to the Union Mutual when the former 
company was taken over by the latter. 

Is distributing a cookbook “The State 
of Maine’s Best Seafood Recipes” as 
part of its public relations program. 

zx = & 


Volunteer State Life: New business for 
the month of January, 1946 showed a 
gain of 95% over the same month in 
1945. 

x kk 


Western States Life: Secretary and 


Actuary M. R. Prenner has been elected 
to the Board of Directors. 
x 2 < 
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“Birds of a feather flock together” 
goes the old adage, and nowhere is 





its truth more clearly demonstrated 
than in the art of agency building. 

Good men attract good men, their 
very characteristics repelling the 
bad; poor men attract their own 
kind, repelling the good. It is a 
law of human behavior and reac- 
tion that nothing can change. 

Sound management never at- 
tempts to evade this law; rather 
does it capitalize its workings by 
following the principle that agency 
organizations are built from the top 
down. 

Managers or general agents can 
be no better than the top executive 
who selects and directs them; the 
members of a local agency can be 
no mo¢e successful than their man- 
ager or general agent. It is sad 
but true that, when worthy men are 
made 


subservient to those un- 


worthy, the worthy soon depart. 
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As wise economists well know— 
“Bad money drives out the good.” 


AMERICAN UNITED _LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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N THIS very complicated field of 
SPhaion and profit-sharing plans 
some of our readers may be inter- 
ested in how this organization came 
into being and how it operates. 

The Pension Planning Company, 
New York, N. Y., established over 
ten years ago, is a consulting actu- 
arial organization that operates on a 
per diem fee basis only. It does not 
sell insurance or securities. 

This organization has served over 
300 employers in the employee bene- 
fit program field. 


Representative Cross Section 


These plans represent a broad 
cross-section of employers in various 
lines including insurance, banking, 
public utilities, | communication, 
transportation, entertainment, manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail, ad- 
vertising, legal, accounting, educa- 
tional, charitable, philanthropic, 
Federal, State and Municipal Gov- 
ernments. 

All known types of pension and 
profit-sharing plans are represented 
in the plans of the Company’s clien- 
tele. 

The Pension Planning Company 


staff is a well rounded, fully inte-. 


grated organization with present 
personnel of 35 associates. In addi- 
tion, it has a national service organ- 
ization to assist employers in the 
installation and servicing of plans. 


Executive Personnel 


The executive personnel of the 
Company follows: 
Meyer M. Goldstein, Director 


Function: Mr. Goldstein sits with 
the employer on “his side of the 
desk” in determining whether the 
Company should have any plan at all 
and if so what the type and the 
specifications should be. When de- 
sired Mr. Goldstein assists in the 
installation of the plan including 
addressing employees mass meetings 
as well as accompanying the employ- 
er’s attorney to conferences with un- 
ion representatives or Treasury offi- 
cials. 
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Background: Mr. Goldstein, who 
is the founder and a Director of the 
Pension Planning Company of New 
York, is a graduate of The Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, and is 
a nationally recognized pioneer in 
this field. Some 10 years ago he 
started the first organized life under- 
writer campaign in this country to 
spread Employee Plans to medium- 
sized and small business. He is 
author of the text book, entitled 
“Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing 
Plans” published by the Diamond 
Life Bulletins of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He is also the author of numerous 
articles that have been widely 
quoted, and is in constant demand 
as a speaker, including American 
Management Association, New York 
University, University of Connec- 
ticut, Controllers Institute, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, Tax 
Forums and Life Insurance and 
Trust Councils. As the representa- 
tive of the Law and Legislation 
Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters (over 
30,000 members) he appeared be- 
fore the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee in connection with the 
New Sections 165 (a) and 23 (p) 
of the Revenue (Code) dealing with 
Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans. 
He is a Chartered Life Underwriter 
and New York City General Agent 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 


Other Executives 


Bernard E. Farr, Director 

Function: Mr. Farr works with 
counsel for the client on the plans, 
trust agreements, applications for 
Treasury approval, employee an- 
nouncement booklets and admini- 
stration problems. 

Background: Mr. Farr is a grad- 
uate of Boston University Law 
School, was for fifteen years As- 
sistant Trust Officer and Personal 
Trust Officer of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York with 
special attention to pension planning 
and administration. He is a member 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 


of the Committee on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Trusts of the Trust 
Law Division of the American Bar 
Association. 
Dr. Ernest Holzinger, Director and 
Actuary 
Function: Dr. Holzinger is in 
charge of all actuarial matters—in- 
cluding the various annual schedules 
for the Treasury Department. 
Background: Dr. Holzinger is an 
Associate of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society. He is a graduate of Goet- 
tingen University with a Ph.D. de 
gree, specializing in actuarial science 
and mathematics. He was formerly 
actuary for German and Italian in- 
surance companies, including the 
West German Insurance Society, 
Provident Life Insurance Company, 
Munich Life Insurance Company 
and Adriatic Insurance Company. 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Actuary 
Function: Mr. Schreiber is super- 
visor of all actuarial work. 
Background: Mr. Schreiber, after 
graduating from the University of 
Iowa, specializing in mathematical 
studies, served as an actuary fora 
consulting actuarial firm. His work 
included mathematical calculations 
of cost of pension systems. Captain 
Schreiber came with this organiza- 
tion upon being relieved of active 
duties with the Army Air Force. 
Gabriel Hellman, Actuary 
Function: Mr. Hellman is in 
charge of all computations. 
Background: Mr. Hellman is a 
graduate of the College of the City 
of New York, with a “B.S.” in 
mathematics and an “M.S.” in 
mathematics from New York Uni- 
versity. He was a former instructor 
in mathematics for the New York 
City Board of Education and was 
with various Government Agencies 
as statistician. 
Russell R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary 
Function: Mr. Reagh is actuarial 
consultant on all matters. 
Background: Mr. Reagh is a 
graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan specializing in mathematical 
studies. For over 15 years he has 
served as actuary for pension plans 
of leading organizations. 
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POLICY LOANS UP 


Surrenders Also 


eid life insurance policy loans 


have increased materially since 
\-J Day, reflecting the greater 
emergency needs of individual fam- 
ilies affected by employment dislo- 
cations during the reconversion pe- 
riod, it is reported by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

A record low point in rate of new 
policy loans was reached at mid- 
year last year. It continued until 
just after V-J Day, but in the weeks 
following the end of the war the rate 
sharply increased, nearly doubling 
in some companies. As a result, the 
new loans taken out during the latter 
part of 1945 were up about 50% 
over those taken out in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. They were 
still far below the pre-war levels, 
however, running about 75% under 
the 1939 level. 


Repayment Trend Changes 


Notwithstanding the rise in new 
loans, there was a further decrease 
during 1945 in the total of policy 
loans outstanding, the $1,950,000,- 
000 on the books at year-end com- 
paring with $2,134,000,000 at the 
close of 1944 and $3,248,000,000 at 
the end of 1939. This sharp reduc- 
tion in total loans is even more 
clearly shown when the loans are re- 





lated to total policy reserves from 
which loans can be made. The pres- 
ent ratio is 5%, compared with 13% 
in 1939, 


Loan Repayments 


A contributing factor to the re- 
duction in outstanding loans has 
heen the increase in loan repayments 
during recent years, some com- 
panies reporting that for several 
years cash repayments have been 
materially larger than total new 
loans. Since V-J Day, however, 
there has been a slight reduction in 
the repayment of loans. 

The average size of new policy 
loans has increased since pre-war 
days, although these are still in the 
small loan categorv, generally aver- 


aging between $100 and $200 per 
loan. 
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Not magic, just a hard-hitting sales 
message that gets people to mail the 
During1946, LNL 
Ads” will appear often in Life, Satur- 


coupon. “Rate 


day Evening Post, and Newsweek. In 
1946, as in 1945, LNL agents will 


More Than 1% Bil- 
lion Dollars of In- ee 
surance in Force. i 





LNL “Rate Ads” 
Pull the 


ds Name Indicates 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO ; 


Coupons 


find that “‘Rate Ad” leads produce 
extra sales—extra commissions. 


Note: See the new full-page Lincoln 
Life ad appearing in the February 9th 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 















Policy cash surrender value pay- 


‘ments, which reflect the same gen- 


eral conditions as do the policy loans, 
have also increased since V-J Day. 
Such payments reached a record low 
level last year and held at that level 
until V-J Day, when they increased 
sharply within 30 days and have in- 
creased each month since then. In 
the closing days of 1945, they were 
at the highest level in two years. 
Sharp as this increase was, however, 
they were still far below pre-war 
levels. In 1945 total cash surrender 


values paid out to policyholders 
were $240,000,000, which compares 
with $732,000,000 in 1939. 

“Both the policy loans and the 
cash surrender funds represent im- 
portant by-products of life insur- 
ance which demonstrate its value in 
meeting family emergencies,” the 
Institute said. “The emergency val- 
ues in life insurance policies consti- 
tute a stabilizing force on the econ- 
omy, helping millions of families to 
hold their own and get back on their 
feet financially.” 
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FINANCIAL FIGURES, DECEMBER 31, 


(Unless otherwise stated, bonds in good standing are carried on the amortized basis, bonds in default or not adequately secured at approximate 


Admitted 


Assets 


Acacia Mutual 
Aetna (Conn. ).......... 
7Am. General (Tex. be 
American Mut. (Ia.). 
Am. Reserve (Neb.).... 


Amer. Standard (D.C. 
Amer. Union (Mo. ).... 
Amicable (Tex.). ; 
Bankers (1a.)..... 
Bankers Nat. (N. 





Bankers (Nebr.) 
Berkshire (Mass. 
Calif.-Western States. 
Capitol (Colo. )....... 
Columbia Mut. (Ia. ).. 


47,787 





Columbus Mut. (Ohio) 57,731 
Conn. General........ 50 

Connecticut Mut. 
Continental Amer.. 
Continental (Can. )..... 











Continental Assur........ 74,892 
Dominion (Can.)......... 68,796 
Equitable (Canada). 16,708 
Equitable (Iowa) 3 
Expressmen’s Mut........ 12,262 


Farmers (Ia.)..... 
Federal L. & C. 
Fidelity (C anada) . 2. 
Fidelity Union (Tex.) 8,122 























George Washington..... 6,019 
Gov’t Personnel Mut. 650 
Great Amer. (Kan.).... 2,848 
Freat Am. Res. (Tex.) 851 
Great Nat’l (Tex. )...... 4,692 
Great Northern (Wis.) 12,268 
ireat Northwest........... 2,631 
Great Southern ......... 77,508 
Guaranty Inc. (La.) 3,186 
Guarantee Mutual........ 40,942 
Guardian (N. Y.).... 208,146 
Gulf (Fla. )...... 28,173 
Home (N. «- 167,610 
Home Security (N.C.) 8,451 
Home State (Okla. 08 4.661 
Jefferson Std.........0000 161,275 


Lafayette (Ind.) 
Liberty (S. C.) 

Lincoln Liberty... 
Lincoln National... 
London (Canada)......... 





Lutheran Mut. (Ia.)... 
Manhattan Mut. 
Mass. Mutual.. 

Mass. Protective .... 
Midland Mut.............0 


Midland Nat’! (S.D.). 8,929 






49, 134 











Midwest (Nebr.) 6.560 
Minnesota Mut... 77,067 
Monarch (Mass. ).. 14,563 
Monumental (Md. 71,526 
Mut. Savings (Mo.)..... 19,874 
Mutual Trust (Ill)... 77,908 
Nat’l Fidelity.... 8,331 
Nat’! Guardian.. 18,413 
National (Iowa)... 10,828 
National (Vt.).. 326,781 


Nat’! Old Line (Ark. ; 2,143 
Nat’l Protective... ‘ 5 

North Amer. (Ill.) 
Northern (Canada). 








Northern (Wash. )........ 34,137 
Northwestern Mut .1,887,6 

Northwestern Nat’l. 
Ohio National 




















Ohio State....... 

Pan-American (La.)... 67,862 
Paul Revere . 16,185 
Peoples (Ind.) 16,060 
Philadelphia... 18,400 
Phoenix Mutual 386,044 
Pioneer eR > a 842 
Postal L. & ¢ - h2,086 
Provident Mut. (Pa. ) 511,659 
Provident (N. D.).. 9,358 
Pyramid (N. C.)..... 1,750 





Republic (Okla.) .... 2,696 


Rockford (111. ).... 5,088 
Royal Highlanders. 5,291 
Rural (Texas)...... 691 
Scranton (Pa.) .. 11,498 








N 


§ $121,048 
800, 007 


12/676 


58,619 
54,568 
13,870 
228,047 
10,629 


977 
aie 


008 
023 
O88 
084 


Aarti a 


on 
we t> 
_ we 
oy 9 


2 


1,7 

5, 
o 461 

33, 
156, 417 
24,123 
127,283 
7,097 
3,824 
118,904 


8,046 


68. 326 
26,938 


57,225 
6,891 
13,030 
15,464 

291,305 


157 





market values, stocks at ‘‘Association’’ Values) 


500 














et - Surp.& New 
Reserve Capital Spec. Fds. Prems. 


$6,559 
60,007 
841 
2,129 
a385 


t4,006 


426 
k8,500 


667 
d1,821 
al,639 
H18,072 
B18,695 


1,895 
1 





300 
300 


300 
300 





3, ‘000 








670 
1,083 
c15,818 
350 
bs807 
1,087 
b640 


2,505 
134,083 


575 
el, Ls 
1 


(000 OMITTED) 


Renewal Total 
Prems. Income 


$3,080 $15,078 $26,656 

14,825 128,548 214,435 

204 886 =:1, 977 

329 2,272 4,632 

132 673 =: 1,185 

1 694 864 

28 88 272 

563 2,360 4,139 

5,975 30,784 61,289 

2 5,232 

655 3,414 1,687 

2,613 7,719 17,509 

1,474 7,753 16,413 

473 1,938 500 
50 

69 4,993 10,390 

10,289 57,831 110,224 


442 1,496 ~— 2,795 


4,874 10,043 24,000 
1,437 6,086 11,765 
167 1,026 2,251 
3,688 21,210 48,021 
110 720 830 
117 425 697 
39 145 215 

76 263 
197 918 1,749 
68 525 1,049 
25 213 258 
51 304 479 
165 95 4 
178 794 1,324 
215 1,158 4,517 
91 311 809 
1,415 7,597 13,092 
70 449 757 
1,247 4,946 9,264 
2,427 17,664 35,189 
1,626 2,803 12,638 
2,086 15,289 27,892 
90 257 3,334 
95 313 12,702 


3,287 16,202 32,052 


229 1,080 2,010 
340 =: 17,335 8,746 
188 1,177 2,137 
7,081 34,171 59,203 
2,283 126,040 45,863 


554 2,983 4,930 
31 174 292 
9,645 66,567 162,713 
223 1,501 2,406 
797 4,225 7,972 
172 841 1,574 
96 602 1,181 
1,854 7,985 14,842 
1,304 h7,416 
1,618 13,324 17,491 
24 887 1,903 
1,509 7,479 13,948 
147 751 89 


360 1,794 3,218 
214 1,333 2,157 


12,421 23,190 65,112 
76 290 452 
5 151 226 


357 1,981 3,532 
331 1,564 2,888 


h1,262 4,538 h8,380 


‘800 «8,571 7,063 
15,405 


12 13 
39 108 h1,228 
4,415 33,534 79,256 
32 1, 2,282 

7 37 
94 570 752 
1 558 967 
42 384 739 
111 239 413 
146 977 =1,964 


Total 
Disbs. 


$13,063 
114,213 


28,430 
10 
h1,046 
41,458 
941 
214 


Paid 
$6,433 
79,671 


293 
2,198 
326 


Death 
$4,211 
53,361 

234 
1,391 
150 
498 


163 
4,597 


239 
1,495 
17 
12,789 
4,757 
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1945, STATEMENTS 


Ord. 
Ins. 


$96,702 $647,942 
406,659 5,519,820 
9,209 48,719 


9,868 99,335 
4,131 30,025 
1,894 36,782 
1,183 5,906 


15,018 114,854 
13,883 ' 104,635 
22,501 169,731 


30,109 273,430 
40,854 316,787 


18,686 86,684 
171 ,750 
16,570 182,734 


441,797 1,784,562 
129,645 1,381,548 
18,658 176,065 

9,664 66,832 


202,800 539,436 
35,724 272,046 
5,244 51,467 
73,763 744,780 
3,618 37,060 


4,253 19,411 


1,425 7,411 
2,700 12,932 
6,537 38,637 
2,237 22,724 
1,860 13,805 
7,187 10,730 
5,339 31,527 
6,878 50,144 


2,806 14,1 
37,056 324, oar 
3,254 18,553 
28,569 201 ‘945 
56,234 624,325 


48,263 140,540 
x65,510 577,018 
2,8 11,107 
5,364 17,927 
72,164 589,097 


8,145 46,022 
16,674 82,828 
5,877 44,738 
389,378 1,925 990 
C92,461 C766,113 


13,691 117,809 
807 7,772 
156,502 2,279,069 
, 52,360 
13,014 155,849 


f 35 
5,054 32,3 
71,901 347,5 





29/051 176.586 


1,087 47,325 
31,554 266,091 
7,520 40,854 
8,022 72,451 
7,685 50,086 


78,412 740,589 
2,360 13,168 


12,083 
11,589 78,115 


29,411 150,920 
340,709 4,670,796 
751,788 616,063 

32,602 279,091 

17,699 147,233 


250,158 
65,731 
73,018 
65,603 
814,789 


3,859 29,226 
5,832 28,771 
1,748 9,675 


4,411 40,714 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT ! 


WESTERN LUE INSURANCE CO. 
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ee OBLIGATIONS 
Home Office Building ..... 1.00 - % Present Worth of Outstanding Policies. .$19,223,391.02 
(Cost $245,516.22 in I (Legal Reserve Plus Voluntary Provisional Funds) 
Bonds and Stocks ........$16,799,368.74 69.10% Present Worth of Balance Due Under 
pe mon eo 9, ssi Claims Being Paid in Installments...$ 938,065.73 
Railroad Bonds ...... 1 9ee'aza-00 | RS ere a oar ee $ 124,331.70 
Public Utility Bonds..$ 2,248,760.00 Notice of claims received but proof 
Industrial Bonds ..... 563,255.00 not yet submitted ................. $99,331.70 
SEE oc sven contend $ 1,785,565.74 Set = ol o ven = Wa". sani 
not reporte y December . .$25,000. 
First Mort . ero 4,896,700.06 20.149 ; mee 
aol can Loans $ 4,896, NONE on Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance.$ 872,158.48 
Wabsasa tw or o ot yet earn 
Balance Due on Real Estate . Taxes (for 1945 but payable in 1946). .$ 66,749.02 
gold sud fgn'ta Moab -$ 203,268.38 84%, Policyholders’ Dividends (payable during 
eing paid for in in RA ee er he Pe ee ee 155,542.04 
Loans to Policyholders .....$ 1,553,690.66 6.39% CRONE FN se 0 ok 5 a's Se wD $ 32,086.35 
Cadi ct. tay cee binds. 6 8: -$ 547,210.50 2:25 % : 
Interest Eamed bes 604s -$ 98,512.84 ALY, TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ......... $21,412,324.34 
Conant ane and All sapie te + pcpmecennes eee eee 2,900,900.00 
u ok RR eS: ,000, 
Other WOME 6 iccccocscd “Bidaeae 87% eer ee eee apes $1, 900,000.00 
TOTAL RESOURCES . . .$24,312,324.34 100.00%, WTS co's dats Sha a Bee $24,312,324.34 
| 
Insurance in Force $96,573,528 Surplus to Policyholders $2,900,000 
R. B. RICHARDSON, President 
= ———————S—S>S>=>=>=_=_======SsasSss="—=S=SsasaopasSs=s—sery 1) 
Ord. Ord. 
Admitted _ Net Surp.& _New Renewal Total Total Paid Death _ Ins Ins. Ind. Ins. Ind. Ins. 
Assets Reserve Oapital Spec. Fds. Prems. Prems. Income Disbs. P’holders Claims Written In Force Written In Force 
Security L. & A. 11,915 8,553 250 1,099 347 1,781 3,456 1,776 597 339 «610,480 67,014 
Security Mut. (Neb. ). 10,440 — 635 258 1,138 2,105 1,112 491 283 9,444 54,576 
Shenandoah (Va.)....... 17,882 1,424 527 5,059 6,819 4,504 2,966 2,381 34,946 327,918 
Southwestern (Tex.).... 126,259 6,000 3,459 13,391 24,773 11,217 5,702 2,974 ay 909 512,701 
Standard (Ind. )........... 3,125 200 332 995 1,539 820 307 100 7,394 36, 317 
Standard (Ore.) 30,258 2,132 679 2,565 5,489 2,616 1,450 477 11,594 93,905 
Seite wasn (ill 15.375 8, {1,771 1,169 8,218 5,863 2,765 "990 485 35.084 169,965 
63,836 56,451 588 4,935 8,597 6,038 3.719 1,959 11,332 192,978 
34,648 28,675 721 5,202 8,018 4,326 1,425 887 10,938 72,558 
8,629 7,169 138 743 1,314 723 376 201 4,279 34,766 
shee one <0, 58 aa 10.5 one 33.900 ba 4 46, — ae 5 ee *. oy 221, ne 
’ 37,391 29'164 pm c1,974 1,247 38,670 8,360 4, sit 2,268 1,219 19,863. 139/196 
N.H ad 17,800 13,949 400 = cl,673 G702 «G1,581 h3,148 hi,412 G696 420 8,924 66,047 
Washington (D. CG)... GBS Prreeevveee 100 BB areccccce —_ Drccscornee 153 Co a Crecesceeee €2,845 12,634 
Warten (Moats 2aaa 48-807 “roo” "san “Sart b4s8 008 Poor | “aes ania. Goara 
West ODL. ) nreereeeee ° 5 al,’ . D * » 2 6,574 
coerce Se fee oo if i ie af ato? fe ae 
Wi in Life.......-0-.- > , le 34,301 
Wisconsin Nati 14,217 11,615 1,064 294 1,289 2,213 1,205 520 341 8,557 59,094 
World (Nebr. ) ......ccere- 2,533 987 517 246 24 3,209 h3,565 36 31 2,387 6,000 
° {poseinnnto figures. 8s. Bonds at cost. 
{ sae | + * Len i Piouston. ew ‘o t. — * po Pye conamttion < or book value. 
‘ormer: regon Mutual Life, Portland, Oregon. u. Bonds at actual market 
a. Stocks 4 lower of book or market. vy. Disbursements include $602,201 reinsurance lien reduction 
b. as ; -. i aiaitiad tillite Ls and death claims include $59,154 reinsurance liens 
c. Stocks a 
d. Stocks at book value, which in aggregate is lower than w. Excluding contingency reserve for future interest requirements 
i is reinsured. x and mortality fluctuations special teamed tn rahe stan 
e. 1 . 
f. After voluntary increase in policy pegteees, ¢ $1,201,401. y. Bonds in default, and stocks, below market values. 
g. Bonds at lowest of book, amg cost, call or par. Z. ym bonds amortized, others at convention values; stocks 
h. Includes health ge accident department. at lower of cost or convention for each ite: 
‘ Stocks at lower of | “cost or market. i Bonds at book 1 = tage os a me f ket) 
j. ocks at lower 4 s value oes not exc market). 
k. Bonds in default at lower of market or book; stocks at lowest C. Insurance written excl reinsurance ceded, paid-up addi- 
a — = ee Titsin tele Qantas th» ith : — revivals, as and i in group, life after 
m. Bonds at am ; ; insuran orce excludes reinsurance c 
stocks at market values less 15% reserve for market 4 Dd. Bonds Lx default 3 _~ or adjusted cost, whichever is 
on at ma value. 
n. Bonds uaty secured at amortized values, other bonds and E. Excludes $6,810, Me reserve of pruiet appreciation 
stoc a’ pone me Sa alu on a marke’ S18. 
p Stocks gt mponete 5 > _ stun) market. late L } aia F. Tite betantial part, of this retired under mutualization plan. 
onds in defa price 7. e Departmen 
«or book value, whichever is the lowest; bonds not in default H. The con amy reserve for stocks and bonds adjusts value of 
but not otigiple - a. = actual mabe t price or bonds not subject to emortimation and stocks to the lower of 
ven m value, W e ase v 
P. Exctedes revivals, increases and additions. si ee 
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INSURABLE INTEREST—Continued 


(b) Statutes: 

Perhaps because this principle is so well estab- 
lished in the law, the states have not seen fit to enact 
covering legislation. Only one state, California, ex- 
pressly provides that insurable interest must exist 
when the insurance is issued and that it is unneces- 
sary thereafter. 

The question of cessation or diminution of insur- 
able interest arises, usually, because of termination 
of services of a key man employed by a corporation 
or other association, or where, by reason of a divorce, 
the beneficiary of a policy is no longer the spouse 
of the insured. The statutory law of fourteen states 
extends to a corporation the right to procure a policy 
of life insurance on any of its officers or employees. 
In others the corporation has this right under the 
common law. Only in Virginia and Indiana do 
statutes expressly provide that if the insured’s serv- 
ices are terminated or if the value of his services 
are diminished, the terms of the contract shall not 
be affected. 

There appear to be no statutory provisions regard- 
ing divorce and the cessation of insurable interest. 

It is apparent that in many situations the law of 
insurable interest is conflicting and confused. The exist- 
ing statutory provisions are incomplete and often create 
more doubt than if no statutes existed. No state has a 
statute covering all four situations discussed above. 
The statutes of four states cover three of the situations. 


Three states cover only two. Seven cover one case, 
Eleven cover only special circumstances in a particular 
case. Twenty-one states and the District of Columbia 
have no legislation whatever on the question of insur- 
able interest. 


The Dominion of Canada in 1924 enacted a Uniform | 


Life Insurance Act. This law has been adopted by 
many of the provinces. It has a section devoted to 
insurable interest, and, it is sub.nitted, contains the most 
complete provisions on the subject. 

The Uniform Canadian Statute covers all four of 
the factual situations previously discussed. It does 
not define in broad and general terms the meaning of 
insurable interest but, on the other hand, it states under 
what specific circumstances insurable interest exists, 
It also covers the question of pecuniary interest, gen- 
erally, so that anyone having a pecuniary or economic 
interest in the life of the insured may take out a policy 
on the life of the insured even though the relationship 
between the insured and applicant is not specifically 
covered by the statute. This legislation also provides 
that unless insurable interest exists, the contract of 
insurance shall be void. A paragraph covers both the 
cessation and diminution of insurable interest and as- 
signments. A similar statute adopted in a majority of 
the United States would reduce to a minimum litigation 
on the question of insurable interest, and would also 
facilitate the underwriting of risks. 

Despite its apparent adequacy, it is suggested that 
the Canadian statute can be improved in several par- 
ticulars. The following is suggested as a uniform law 
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YOU DON’T NEED TO USE 


DYNAMITE! 


There never has been such an opportunity in the insurance field as 
exists today. Insurance follows liberty bonds as a medium for saving 
and lessening the dangers of inflation. 


In millions of homes throughout the nation are families with war-time 
be shown the advantages of an insurance invest- 
ment. The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company not only offers a 
policy service to fit each individual need, but presents an } 

Selling Plan that assures maximum results from selling efforts. 


This sales plan is based on 65 years of successful selling and a 
thoughtful analysis of post-war insurance trends. Write for details. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


rganized 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 











based chiefly upon the best provisions of the Canadian, 

New York and Pennsylvania statutes: 

Insurable Interest in Life 

Section 1. No insurable interest need exist when a per- 
son, upon his own initiative, procures a policy of in- 
surance on his own life. Such insured may designate 
as beneficiary any person, co-partnership, corporation 
or association he chooses. No person, however, shall 
cause to be insured, directly or by assignment or 
otherwise, the life of another unless such person has 
an insurable interest, as defined in Section 2 hereof, 
in the life of the person to be insured. 

Section 2. Each of the following has an insurable in- 
terest: 
(a) A parent or grandparent in the life of his child 

or grandchild ; 

A wife in the life of her husband; 

A husband in the life of his wife; 

One person in the life of another, upon whom 

he is wholly or partly dependent for support or 

education, or from whom he is receiving sup- 

port or education ; 

A corporation or other association, or a trustee 

or committee acting for such corporation or as- 

sociation, in the lives of the officers and em- 

ployees of such corporation or association ; 

A sole proprietor or a partner in the lives of his 

business associates, partners or employees ; 

A person or other legal entity who has a pecu- 

niary interest in the duration of the life of an- 

other person, in the life of that person. 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
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In such cases, however, no policy of life insurance 
other than group shall be issued without the written 
consent of the person whose life is to be insured ex- 
cept (1) one spouse may insure the life of the other, 
and (2) a person having an insurable interest in the 
life of a minor under the age of 15, or on whom the 
minor is dependent for maintenance and support, may 
insure such minor. 

Section 3. Except as provided in Section 1 hereof, a 

policy of life insurance shall be void if at the time at 

which it would otherwise take effect, no insurable in- 
terest exists. 

Section 4. If an insurable interest exists at the time at 
which a policy of life insurance takes effect, it is not 
necessary for the validity of the policy of insurance 
or of any assignment thereof, that any beneficiary, 
or any person, corporation or association claiming 
under an assignment, or by will or by succession, have 
an insurable interest. 

That the question of insurable interest be given care- 
ful consideration by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws because in the field 
of life insurance: 

1. The decisions in the various states in many situa- 

tions lack unanimity of opinion. 

. The existing statutes in most states are inadequate ; 

. The existing statutes of the several states differ 

greatly in substance ; 

. The business of many life companies is transacted 

across state lines. 


Wh 


aN 


Before Annual Meeting, Insurance Section, American Bar Assn. 
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1867... America Bought Alaska 
for $7,200,000! 


5 





1867 ... Union Central Life 
Was Organized! 


At 4 a.m. on March 30, 1867, the treaty for 
the cession of “Russian-America” (Alaska) 
was signed at the agreed price of $7,200,000. 
Cooperation was the keynote of the meetings 
between the two world powers . . . The United 
States and Russia. 


Two months before the acquisition of Alaska, 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company 
was founded in Cincinnati, Ohio. Today, with 
assets totalling more than $525,000,000, Union 
Central is one of the fourteen insurance com- 
panies in America that has paid out $1 billion 
to beneficiaries and policyholders. 


Just as a spirit of cooperation 
characterized the meeting be- 
tween the envoys of America 
and Russia, so has a unique 
spirit of cooperation existed 
between the home office and 
U.C. agents during the past 
79 years—the reason why 
Union Central is known as 
“an agents’ company.” 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $525,000,000 In Assets 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW—Continued 


deposits and currency, represented, for the most part, 
by the liabilities of these banking institutions, increased 
$73 billion (152%) to a total of $121 billion by the 
middle of 1945. 

It is this rapid expansion of our monetary and bank- 
ing system that has been rather generally deplored both 
in and out of Government circles. It has been thought 
to be dangerously inflationary in that it constituted, 
perhaps, a dilution of the value of the individual mone- 
tary unit, the dollar. lt seems possible, however, that 
the inflationary aspects of this situation may have been 
over-emphasized. After all, money is the vehicle by 
which nearly all goods and services are passed from 
hand to hand on the national production line. Therefore, 
as the economy of the country expands, the money 
supply (currency and commercial bank deposits) should, 
it seems, very properly expand with it. We have already 
seen that from before the war to early in 1945 there was 
an expansion in industrial production, wages and sal- 





aries, farm income from marketings, and the gross na- 
tional product of anywhere from 111% to 151%. Under 
the circumstances, the 152% expansion of the money 
supply would not seem to have done much more than 
to keep pace with the wartime growth of other major 
economic factors, nor would it seem to have involved, 
per se, any very serious dilution of the monetary and 
banking system. 

This thought is particularly interesting in that the 
wartime rise in the cost of living appears to be very 
adequately explained, from a statistical viewpoint, solely 
by the increase in the over-all cost of production that 
we have witnessed during the war years. Consequently, 
we do not have to involve ourselves in the quantity 
theory of money in order to understand how it is that, 
by the middle of 1945 at the cessation of hostilities, our 
dollar had suffered a material loss of purchasing power. 


Reconversion 


It is hoped that the foregoing remarks constitute a 
reasonably clear presentation of the war-boom condi- 
tions that existed in the United States during the first 
half of 1945. Then, on May 8th, Germany collapsed; 
four months later, on September 2nd, Japan surrendered 
unconditionally. Thus the much talked of reconversion 
period was upon us before we realized it, and the very 
thoroughness of the defeat of our enemies made pos- 
sible a more rapid demilitarization than most of us had 
thought possible. 

Here was the turning point the country had so long 
awaited. The great economic question was, were we 
in for a postwar boom and inflation as predicted by 
one school of thought, or was the curtailment of Gov- 
ernment spending to bring about a serious depression 
as predicted by another school. It appears to this writer 
that neither of these two extremes was a likely con- 
tingency. I had felt, and I still feel, that if a civilian 
buying spree develops, its effects should be tempered by 
the tremendous reserves of productive capacity that are 
being released by a reduction in the Government’s wat 

(Continued on page 86) 
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REPORTS ‘ 
Part, 
a ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
8 e 
ank- 
both 
ught 
uted, 
"an other Pacific Coast states during the war are returning 
he AMERICAN NATIONAL here to live. We must house the returning GI’s, and we 
| "‘e are glad to have an opportunity in helping them get 
f "Y Reserve Basis Changed established in their future homes. It is also logical for 
‘sca life insurance companies who have substantial amounts 
oma Effective March 1, 1946, the reserve basis for Ordi- | Of funds to invest to be interested in sound projects of 
oul ary insurance has been changed by the American Na- | this kind. This peace time development is in line with 
eady foal. Insurance Company, Galveston, Texas, from the company’s wartime policy of financing important 
: wal American Experience 342% to American Experience housing projects strategically located near Pacific Coast 
| sql. 17: Industrial rates are unchanged. defense plants to help in the war effort. 
. a Lacy stated that construction plans have already been 
Inder made and that actual work will begin in the near future. 
T 
10ney 
than CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
7 EQUITABLE OF IOWA 
ves Change in Dividends, Rates, Settlement Options Q 0 0 
fe S.O. at 21/29 
The Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, IIli- CSO: & ThA 
t the jois, adopted a new dividend scale effective January 1, Effective March 1 the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
very |946. On February ], 1946, non-participating rates pany, Des Moines, Iowa has adopted C.S.O. Tables at 
solely were revised on most plans, and both participating and 214% interest for all rates and values. This, to our 
| that pon-participating rates and values on Insurance with knowledge, is the second major company to take such a 
ently, Retirement Income policies were increased. At the same step, the other being the Mutual Benefit Life of New- 
antity |me Settlement Options were changed to the guaranteed | 444 J 
that, pterest basis of 2”%4% (except proceeds left on de- a on 
5, our fosit, 2% guaranteed if withdrawable). , 
ower. 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE Mutualized 
ute a 
-ondi- Enters Housing Field On Jan. 15 last the General American Life Insurance 
> first Company, St. Louis, Mo., became completely mutual 
psed; | Announcement that the California-Western States | completing a program started in June, 1936. The final 
dered | ife, Sacramento, Calif., has decided to extend its in- | 9,400 shares of stock were retired at a cost of $564,000 
ersioN festment activities into the housing development field |—the stock was “frozen” at this $60 figure when the 
> Very tas made last month by President O. J. Lacy. It was | Mutualization program began. The total cost (all from 
> POS- tated that Cal-Western is the first of the medium-sized | surplus) was $3,494,000. It was also indicated that an- 
s had jfe insurance companies to take this significant step. other reduction in the lien on Missouri State policies 
The development is known as Lakewood City and is | !8 1" prospect. 
» long | part of Long Beach. The initial building program is 
re we 0 consist of 100 five and six room homes which will 
ed by je built to sell for $7,000 to $10,000. The land is lo- 
Gov- jated three miles from the heart of Long Beach. The GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE 
ession uses will be built in accordance with FHA specifica- 
writer ppns. Sales and Commissions 
y con- | In commenting on the project, President Lacy said: 
ivilian [There is a great need for housing for people in the In 1945 all previous production records for the Great 
red by fiddle income group. Students of population trends are | American Reserve Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas 
at are Inanimous in the belief that the Pacific Coast is destined | were broken. All salesmen with the companv for the 
’s war Or unprecedented growth. Thousands of men and | full year averaged writing $320,023 of paid Life, plus 
omen who became acquainted with California and (Continued on the next page) 
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Life Insurance 
is Many Things . . . 


Life Insurance is many things. . . 
to many people . . . to a widow it 
brings security . . . to a mother, assur- 
ance and help . . . to the man of af- 
fairs, counsel in planning his financial 
affairs to the best advantage of his 
family. 
To all people Life Insurance brings 
something to enrich their lives. 
Bringing security, assurance, and 
counsel, is one of the jobs of our 
Ohio National agents. Their unselfish 
interest, combined with modern meth- 
ods, puts Life Insurance before the 
public and earns for it better and 
broader recognition. 

The Ohio National Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
T, W, Appleby, President 


THE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















MUTUAL TRUST. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


“20s Faithful as Old Faithful? 
A GENERAL AGENCY COMPANY 


DURING 1945 


New Paid Business to Insurance in Force... . 11.8% 
Insurance in Force Increased.............. 9.7% 
Admitted Assets Increased................ 10.4%, 
RIGOR INCIOMEEG on. oc esos oda ks 10.4%, 
CRE ORNS osc cis ose caisde men cows 11.0% 
Average Interest Received on Mortgages. . 43%, 
Average Interest Received on Bonds ...... 29) 
Nat Yield on Real Estate ................ 6.1% 
Net Yield upon Assets as a Whole ........ 3.04%, 
Actual to Expected Mortality ............. 40%, 
7 agerhart ieiahe St eraser 2.0% 
Re a ee Pen $77,907,740 
SN chs 2 oh cientay Cone wioian <a 71,499,453 
RES Rec chn.s es Rie ain Seek holes Me 6,408,287 


OUTED IE oo ga Since bt ocoie ssh wisee « 266,090,710 
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GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE—Continued 


Ralph 
fice-Pre: 
osition ¢ 
336 Accident and Health applications, with an averagraduate 
commission per man of $8,120. The top third of thtarvard 
producers average $12,623 in commission while thhce care 
bottom third averaged $4,268. The commissions tetandard 
ferred to above do not include unearned, deferred ohe field 
renewal commissions. 





ie Agel 
ndent 0 
nt by t 
be Com 
bar he 1 
HOME STATE urtinent 
merica 
Reserve Basis Changed jsuranc 
‘ At the 
On January 1, 1946, the Home State Life Insurance; 
~ af eded thie 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, changed the thrice mz 
serve basis of Ordinary insurance from American Exther ex: 
perience 332% to American Experience 3%. Industrid,, year 
rates remain the same. he large 
ats 
ear. UO 
rhich is 
ye paid 
ringing 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS 151,620 
ASSURANCE a. 
ssets an 


Favorably Examined oubted| 


The International Travelers* Assurance Company toe 
Dallas, Texas, was examined by the Insurance Depa 
ment of Texas as of December 31, 1944. The date 
the last examination was December 31, 1942 and th 
examiners traced the company’s operations during 
intervening period. The report was favorable to 
company. Except for a minor change in surplus 
figures as computed by the examiners were in agreem 
with those published by the company in its year 
statement. 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 





Executive Changes 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors 0 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, heli he | 
in Greensboro, North Carolina on January 28th, a nev": Ne 
office, that of Chairman of the Board. was created, ané@nce 
President Julian Price was elevated to that positio® Of D 
Price has been associated with the Jefferson StandaréVorab 
since the Company was organized in 1907. In 1912 hP"S fr 
was elected Vice-President and Agency Manager anycemb 
served in this capacity until he was elected President The ¢ 
1919. He is Chairman of the Board and a member #074 
the Executive Committee of the Pilot Life Insurangure o 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina. He is a Pagtplus 
President of the American Life Convention and a memange 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Institute of Liff cont: 
Insurance. id bee 
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Ralph C. Price, who has been serving as Executive 

fice-President since July, 1943, was elected to the 

osition of President to ‘succeed his Father. He is a 
veragraduate of the University of North Carolina and of 
Of thtarvard School of Business. He began his life insur- 
ile thhce career in the Agency Department of the Jefferson 
ns Blandard in 1925 and aiter about two years he entered 
‘red ohe field as a personal producer. Upon his return to 
ie Agency Department, he was appointed Superin- 
ndent of Agencies. In 1957 he was elected Vice-Presi- 
‘nt by the Board of Directors and made a member of 
: Company’s Executive Committee. The following 
ar he was named Directing Head of the Agency De- 
utment. He is a member of the Life Association of 
merica’s Joint Committee on National Service Life 
ysurance. 


At the annual meeting of Stockholders which pre- 
ded the Board of UVirectors’ meeting, President Julian 
rice made his annual report. “The year 1945 was an- 
her excellent year for the Jefferson Standard. During 
ne year our paid for business was over $70,000,000, 
i¢ largest in the history of the Company for any one 
ear. Our gain in insurance in force was $46,500,000 
rhich is also a record for the Company. During the year 
ye paid $7,470,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries, 
ringing total payments since organization in 1907 to 
151,620,000.” 


“Our net interest earned during the year on invested 
ssets amounted to approximately 4.25 per cent and un- 
oubtedly we will again lead all major life insurance 
mpanies in this respect,” Price continued. Jefferson 
ompaNitandard has paid 5 per cent on dividend accumulations 


sural 
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an E 
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we 









Depatind proceeds of policies left with the Company since 
_ ‘ganization in 1907. 

nd Capital stock was increased from $4,000,000 to $10,- 
> to thpv,000 by declaration of a stock dividend of 150 per 
plus ent in December, 1945. The Company now has $18,- 


000 in capital and surplus. A 25¢ dividend was de- 
ared on each share of stock. 


eee 





LINCOLN LIBERTY 


Favorably Examined 


ctors 0 
nies hei The Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Company, Lin- 
h. a nev'n, Nebraska was examined (Association) by the In- 
ated, ané’ance Departments of Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri 
positio® Of December 31, 1944. The examiners’ report was 
StandaréVorable to the company and they traced its opera- 
ms from the date of the last examination; namely, 
ager an cember 31, 1941. 
sident lhe examiners’ figure for admitted assets was $10,- 
074—a reduction of $4,760 from the company’s 
nsurangure of $10,131,834. The corresponding reduction in 
: tplus totaled $4,761—$448,832 to $444,071. This 
ange in figures was brought about due to policy loans 
> of Lif contracts registered as in force when in actuality they 
id been terminated. 
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There is no better SECURITY in 
the world than that back of every 


policy in the Rockford Life. 





ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Francis L. Brown, President 


ROCKFORD 


ILLINOIS 



































The Nation Needs Both 
Mothers 


The American Red Cross conducts 
its annual campaign for funds this 
month. 


Give all that you can to the 
Greatest Mother in the World. 


Broadcast as extensively and as 
abundantly as you can the incom- 
parable benefactions that make 
"Mother Life Insurance" also indis- 
pensable to our nation's welfare. 


Ibare (ee or Vinainia 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, 
Chairman of the Board 
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Ean Wore - 
Sell COMPLETE Protection 


Life 

Juvenile 

Annuities 

Participating 
Non-participating 

Accident & Health 
Hospital, Surgical, Medical 


Security Plan.” 
Retirement Plan. 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


Write for information today. 


The ELIF 
NE E 
LE I 


Jasurance Company of Amenca 


MOME OFFICE: MmiLWAUEET wis 








Increase your selling opportunities with a complete 
range of policies. Records are being made by Agents 
through our new Hospital package policy, “Employee 


Attractive Agency contract and liberal Agents’ 


Agency openings in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 











Life e Accident @ Health e Hospital 
from our 


1945 STATEMENT 


FIGURES 


| ERT renee $185,309,314.71 
Gain in Assets ............ 29,544,390.44 
| Insurance in Force ........ 1,397,969,473.00 
Gain in Insurance in Force.. _136,769,503.00 
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The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
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; ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 
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© ie HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL wee h 
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Promotions lirectors 
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At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Companys elec 
Springfield, Mass., held on January 23 last, LoygS® S¢TV 
Levinson was promoted to Associate Actuary anf’: 
Norman C. Ford and Charles G. Hill to Assistant A 


W. Brierley was named Auditor; George A. Crai 
Superintendent of Real Estate; Arthur I. Macdonal 
Mortgage Loan Supervisor; Rudolph G. Kraft, Co 
struction Supervisor and Robert L. Anderson, Assis 
Cashier. 

Harold L. Sullivan, with the company since 1 
has been named Assistant Manager of the new Gro 
Department. 

Harry H. Peirce, Vice President and Actuary, 
been elected to the Board of Directors. Mr. Peirce hi 
been with the company since 1919. 


N 

MID-WEST LIFE ne. 
_—-_ 

Favorably Examined Nashvil 
he Inst 


The Mid-West Life Insurance Company, Lincoln! exas 
Neb., was examined (Association) by the Insur 
Departments of Nebraska and Oklahoma as of Ju 
30, 1945. The examiners’ report was favorable to 
company and they reviewed its operations from the da 
of the last examination; namely, June 30, 1942. 

As of June 30, 1945 the examiners computed 
following mid-year figures: Admitted Assets, $6,470JtS year 
425; Surplus, $557,926; Income for the first 6 mon surplus: 
$572,166; Disbursements, $360,290 and Insurance iprought 
Force, $31,334,490. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Executive Changes 


W. Paul Stillman of Newark was elected chairmat 
of the board of directors of The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company at a meeting of the board hel 
January 21 at the home office of the company 1 
Newark. The 

As chairman of the board, a new office in Mutuaexamir 
Benefit’s organizational structure established by actiotAugus 
of the directors, Stillman becomes the company’s chiep 
executive. 

John S. Thompson of Glen Ridge, vice president « 
the Mutual Benefit since 1927 and a member of 1 
board of directors for the past five years, was elect 
president of the company. Edward E. Rhodes, vidl81; | 
president, who has been associated with the companthat d. 
for sixty years, was elected honorary chairman of thance ir 
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joard. Milo W. Wilder, Jr., of Orange, vice president 
nd treasurer, was elected a member of the board of 
lirectors at the annual meeting of policyholders, also 
eld on January 21. 

William M. Whitesell, with the company since 1905, 
as elected Treasurer and in his new position he will 
so serve the Board of Directors as Secretary. Harry 
V. Jones and James R. I rimble were elected Mathe- 
yaticians of the company. Both men have been with the 
mpany more than 20 years, have served as Assistant 
lathematicians and since August 8, 1945 have been 
ssociate Mathematicians. 
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Assets Exceed Billion 


When the year-end figures for the company had been 
taled it was found that admitted assets stood at $1,- 
6,427,438. Thus another life insurance company joins 
hat unique and select group of companies having over 


NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Favorably Examined 


The National Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee was examined (Association) by 
he Insurance Departments of Ohio, Louisiana, Illinois, 

Lincolnfexas and Tennessee as of December 31, 1944. The 
ate of the previous examination was December 31, 
of Junf941 and the examiners traced the company’s operations 
> to th(luring the intervening years. Their report was favor- 
ble to the company. 

The principal difference in figures as computed by 
ted thae examiners and those published by the company in 
$6,4704ts year-end statement was an increase of $401,401 in 
surplus—$5,021,921 to $5,423,322. This increase was 
prought about by the following increases made by the 

xaminers : gross rents and interest due and accrued on 
ompany’s property, $3,891; market value of stocks 
ver book value, $642,233. Principal decreases made by 
he examiners were: policy claims and losses outstand- 
ng, $53,646; estimated amount due and accrued for 


taxes, $11,833 and miscellaneous funds in suspense, 
$178,920. 


hairmat NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
efit Life 
ard helc Favorably Examined 
pany it 
The National Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa, was 
Mutuaexamined by the Insurance Department of Iowa as of 
yy actiofiugust 31, 1945. The date of the last examination was 
y’s chi peptember 30, 1942 and the examiners traced the opera- 
ons of the company from that date. Their report was 
favorable to the company. 
The figures as computed by the examiners for the 
rst 8 months of 1945 are as follows: Income, $1,383,- 
des, vicl81; Disbursements, $848,042; Admitted Assets as of 
hat date, $10,417,800; Surplus, $1,384,145 and Insur- 
in of thance in force, $47,025,026. 
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Tower of Strength 
In the ;Deep South 


The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NA 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Chronicle of Progress 


1945 1944 

Insurance in Force .......... $91,606,000 $84,590,000 
New Business (Paid Basis) .... 12,083,000 10,148,000 
Renewal Premium Income .... 2,069,000 1,902,000 
Admitted Assets ............ 18,783,000 17,251,000 
Policyholders' Surplus ....... 1,587,000 1,403,000 
Total Payments to Policyholders since or- 

EID 3 a0 Saino ha dueaee beats imate s $29,837,000 


The 1945 gain of Insurance in Force was the largest in 
25 years and the increase in Assets was the largest ever 
recorded during the Company's 39 years. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
E. S. ASHBROOK PAUL McNAMARA 


President-Treasurer Executive Vice President 


North American Building 
Chicago 3 Ilinois 
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RRECT PROTECy, 


\TY BENEFITS FROM THe F 0 
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We Must Remain 


ON GUARD 
Against A VICIOUS Enemy! 


Inflation . . . that lurking danger 
that destroys all values is an enemy 
we can’t overlook now that half 
the war is won. Life Insurance is 
an accepted hedge against infla- 
tion. 

Your efforts and ours, to stimulate 
its sale along with War Bonds will 
pay dividends in future economic 
security. 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 















OccrmentaL 


RALEIGH, N.C. 

















UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado Nebraska 
California North Dakota 
Kansas Oklahoma 
lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
AND 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 
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NEW WORLD LIFE 


~~ Favorably Examined ~ 


m additic 
___ fuperinte 
he Boar 
ee - superint 
The New World Life Insurance Company, Seattlemerly As 
Wash., was examined by the Insurance Vepartment oromoted 
Washington as of December 31, 1944. The examiner’ 
report was favorable to the company and they reviewed 
its operations from the date of the last examination 
namely, December 31, 1943. Incidentally, it is o 
tomary in the state of Washington, to examine all | 
cally domiciled companies once each year. 

As a result of the examination the company’s sur 
plus was increased $28,040 from $753,615 to $781,655 
ihis cnange was brought about by the following reduc 
uons: Reserve for disabled lives, $3,492; present value 
of amounts not yet due under supplementary contraetg 


The | 
Angeles, 
{nsuranc 





not involving life contingencies, $10,184 and estimated. | oe 
amount due and accrued tor taxes, $14,290. The ons 
A sul 
steps tak 

toa 3% 
Non-Cat 

OHIO NATIONAL LIFE ened 
phase o 
Favorably Examined siderabh 
Decemb: 


The Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cincin pinion 
nati, Ohio was examined (Association) by the Insurj The s 
ance Departments of Ohio, Lillinois, Nebraska andg5g3 38: 
Idaho as of December 31, 1944. The examiners rte+ledger a: 
viewed the operations of the company from the date ofjdepartm 
the last examination; namely, December 31, 1941. 

As a result of the examination the company’s a¢- 
mitted assets were increased $193,858; namely, from 
$72,483,691 to $72,677,549. Surplus was also increased 
$1,170,958 to $3,170,958. The changes were brought 
about due to the following principal increases by the 
examiners: Rents due, actually received, $7,898; excess 
of amortized value of bonds over book value, $231,185; 
claims and losses, $85,050; dividends left with company 
to accumulate at interest, $6,341; estimated amount due 
and accrued for taxes, $9,668; contingency reserve, 
$795,055. The principal decreases made by the examit- 
ers were: Book value of real estate over market value, 
$43,505 ; premium guarantee fund, $9,407 and unearned 
interest paid in advance, $9,177. 
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OREGON MUTUAL 


. Now Standard Insurance Company 


At the annual meeting of the policyholders of the P 
Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company, Portland, 
Oregon, held on February 5, 1946 last, it was voted to 
change the name of the company to “Standard Insur- 
ance Company.” At tl 

At the same time, Raymond R. Brown, formerly Vice/the Pr 
President and Actuary, was elected Executive Viece|Chatta: 
President ; W. P. Stalnaker, Vice President and Treas-office s 
urer, was elected Chairman of the Finance Committee 
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1 addition to his other duties; George W. Schoeffel, 

superintendent of Agencies, was elected a member of 

“the Board of Directors and made Vice President and PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
superintendent of Agencies, and G. E. Cannon, for- 

eattlemerly Assistant Actuary and Assistant Secretary, was FRANKFORT, INDIANA 

nt opromoted to Actuary and Assistant Secretary. 39th ANNUAL STATEMENT 

se f For Year Ending December 31, 1945 


ation ASSETS 


= PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE Bonds—United States Government 


Favorably Examined 
$ sur 


1,655 
reduc 
valu¢ 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
\ngeles, California was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of California (zone 6), Iowa 


Net Ox 
Interest Due ani 88,712.18 








: . ; Total Admitted Assets $16,059,600.69 
ated 20% 4), Missouri (zone 3), New Jersey (zone 1) 
mateg. Yo , i > - > 
and Pennsylvania (zone 2) as of December 31, 1944. ee ey g13,210,200.40 
[he examiners’ report was favorable to the company. Reserve for Trust Funds ...... ... 575,412.85 
bs + ¢ sd Reserve for Coupons and Policy Dividends 
A substantial amount of comment was devoted to Sucustenes aiat Sumebase Wald te Auivbace 
steps taken by the company to transfer 314% business ane Be Soon fe Encupiate 
toa3% reserve basis by setting up contingency reserves. . Reserve Sor Merteliey and Investment Fluctuation .... 
- . . a oe eserve for Contingencies 
Non-Cancellable Income Disability policies were also All Other Liabilities 48,432.44 
covered at length. The examiners pointed out that this Total Liabilities “$15,359,600.69 
phase of the company’s business had improved con- Comet Sek -- poy en 
° . : ° . . us nassi; . 
siderably since the date of the last examination, namely, tes . ———_—_ 
__, |December 31, 1941. They further reported that in their Total Admitted” Assets $16,039,600.69 
ANCIN: Ss J are ¢ 2 nsurance in Force »017,625. 
I en a - oe Sow adequ ate. ° New Business Written During the Year $ 9,412,219.00 
nsurj The surplus in the corporate account was increased Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
£0272 20 ra - ‘ Py +. 2 "al 
a andi$583.383 from $7,921,385 to $8,504,768. Under non- Since Orgenization $15,699,249.0 


TS Teledger assets of the non-par, par and accident and health 
ate ofjdepartments, $162,157, $20,000 and $401,713, respec- 
tively, were transferred to the corporate surplus. 





’s ad- 

from| 
reased 
rought PILOT LIFE 
by the 
EXCESS ‘ 

1,185: Stafford President 
a At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors held 
ae in January, Ogburn F. Stafford was elected President 
camin|°! the Pilot Life Insurance Companv, Greensboro, 
vali North Carolina. Since the Pilot Life and the Gate City 
earned “fe merged on July 1, 1945, Mr. Stafford has been 


Assistant to the Chairman of the Board. He succeeds 
Emrv C. Green. 

Other officers elected at the same meeting included: 
J. M. Waddell, Executive Vice President: M. G. Follin, 
Jr., Vice President; G. V. McNeill, and T. H. Lind, 
Assistant Treasurers. 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


of th PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT ; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
rtland, 

ated to Executive Promotions = 

Insur- 


_ | At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of Headquarters of the World for 
ly Vicelthe Provident Life & Accident Tnsurance Company, 


> Vice|Chattanooga, Tennessee, eight members of the home Insurance Conventions 
Treas|office staff were promoted. The following were named 
umittee (Continued on the next page) PNT UTI TUTUU UNM T UT TTTT 
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Monarch’s Participating Life and 


Non-Cancellable disability insurance helps 





thousands of families to face the future 


with a feeling of confidence and security. 























Low Rate Life 
is now included in 
Fidelity’s broad portfolio 
of policy contracts. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT—Continued 


Vice Presidents of the Group Department: M. ¢ 
Nichols, W. R. Webb; Sam E. Miles was made a Vicg 
President of the Life Department; K. B. Piper wag 
elevated to Vice President and Actuary; W. K. Kropd phe U: 
was named Vice President of Claim Department; E. L nce Com 
Mitchell and C. Roy Riley were made Assistants t Scesionn 
Vice President of Group Department and W. R. Goodgt Pe 
was promoted to Advertising Manager. ecembet 

f the U 
Necembet 
ions dur 
lompany 
nd Haw 
he comps 





PROVIDENT LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Provident Life Insurance Company, Bismarck - 
N. D., was examined (Association) by the Insuraneg ghee 
Departments of North Dakota, Montana and Souti’> the 
Dakota as of December 31, 1944. The examiners’ n _<omgen 
port was favorable to the company and they traced itfS“'s ¥¢ 





aced bil; 

operations from the date of the last examination” soe 

namely, December 31, 1941. — : 

The principal change in figures was an increase ikon ~~ 
FOw 


surplus made by the examiners of $19,585—from $485, iting j 
669 to $505,254. The principal items affecting this in- es e ” 
crease were: claims and losses outstanding reduced)’ °° 
from $54,596 to $37,017 and estimated due and accrued es 3 
on taxes from $44,050 to $39,022. Wis ayes 

end pol 

eserves, 

0 comp 

for disal 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL 869. 
Executive Promotions 
At the annual meeting of the Provident Mutual Life 

Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa., the following The ¢ 
executive promotions were made: Thomas A. Bradshaw}, 1947 
was elected General Counsel and Executive Assistant; ’ 


Everett D. Armantrout and Charles N. West, Asso- a7 
ciate Actuaries; B. Franklin Blair, Assistant Actuary . 


William E. Creery, Associate Insurance Supervisor) °. 
‘ } . remains 
Frederick B. Davis, Jr., Assistant Manager Mortgage 
Loans and George D. Wood, Personnel Director. 
Three new officers were also elected: They were 
James Hendrickson, Actuarial Assistant; Alfred I. 


Reese and Edwin E. Weller, Assistant Counsel. 


RELIABLE LIFE 


Executive Changes 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors off. 
the Reliable Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. L. Bracken was elected Chairman of the Board; J. 5. 
Gould, President; O. H. Jekel, Vice President & Acti), 4. 
ary and H. Chomeau, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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SUN LIFE (Canada) 


1 Vicd Favorably Examined 


Kropd ‘The United States business of the Sun Life Assur- 

Lice Company, Montreal, Canada, was examined (As- 
ociation) by the Insurance Departments of Connec- 
icut, Pennsylvania, Missouri and Nebraska as of 
ecember 31, 1944. The date of the last examination 
f the United States business of the company was 
ecember 31, 1941 and the examiners traced its opera- 
ions during the intervening years. Incidentally, the 
ompany operates in 39 states, the District of Columbia 
d Hawaii. The examiners’ report was favorable to 
e company. 














On the United States portion of the company’s busi- 
ess the income for 1944 was $75,348,489, while dis- 
ursements totaled $45,938,943. The U. S. admitted 
. pssets were $461,137,297 as of December 31, 1944, while 
the liabilities totaled $440,649,699. Thus, the examiners 
ncreased the excess of deposits in the U. S. over statu- 
. tory requirements $5,399,108—$14,838,490 to $20,237,- 
98. The principal increases made by the examiners re- 
hia i, hulting in the above change were: market value of stocks 
>duced Ye" book, $5,839,195 ; exchange adjustment on foreign 
ocean urrency, $411,972; policy claims and losses outstand- 
ing, $188,829 ; estimated taxes due and accrued, $167, 
24; dividends declared or apportioned annual divi- 
end policies, $11,505. Decreases made were: net life 
eserves, $1,209,409 as reserves on reinsurance ceded 
0 companies not licensed in the United States; reserve 
jor disability benefits, $3,117 and bills due and accrued, 
§4,869. 


Dividends Increased 
al Life 
lowing The divi . . 
idshan\,, -H¢ dividend scale effective April 1, 1946 to March 
istantP 1947, has been increased. There has been no change 
Ae n the dividend scale applicable to single premium and 
paid-up policies, and the rate of interest payable on pro- 
teeds of policies or dividends left with the company 
remains at 3% or the guaranteed rate if higher. 





Stuary ; 
Tvisor ; 
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TEXAS PRUDENTIAL 


Capital Increase 


At a stockholders’ meeting of the Texas Prudential 
tors offsurance Company, Galveston, Texas, held on Decem- 
. er 2/, 1945, the capital stock was increased from $200,- 
1; J ¢}0 to $500,000 by the issuance of 15,000 additional 


‘Actu-t2tes at the same $20 par value. A cash dividend was 
so declared in the amount of $25,000 and was paid on 


Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Quality to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 











Reconversion or Relocation 


Returning service men are seeking business 
opportunities. 

Released civilians in war plants are looking 
for positions affording favorable opportunity 
for progress and advancement. 

Those in either category who have sales 
ability and enjoy sales work should raise 
their sights to the Life and Accident and 
Health insurance business. 

Federal Life Insurance Company can provide 
the opportunity for those who have the abil- 
ity to develop a general agency or to write 
personal business. 

If you believe you can qualify you owe it 
to yourself to investigate this company and 
learn directly what is available from the 
standpoint of sale material, compensation 
and territory. 


Act now by contacting 


Federal Life Insurance Co. 


168 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
Chairman President 





| 








ebruary 15 last. 
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OREGON MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established ¢ 1906 
Xd 


Announces 
a Change in Name to 


STANDARD INSURANCE 


Company 
No Change in Personnel 
No Change in Corporate Structure 


x 


W. C. Schuppel 


President 


Raymond R. Brown 


Executive Vice President 


Home Office + Portland, Oregon 
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TO THE 
CAREER UNDERWRITER 


THE PAN-AMERICAN LIFE OFFERS: 


@ A complete line of policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in Amer- 
ica—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a Proven 
System. 


Write us—Your inquiry will be welcome. Let us discuss 
with you your many opportunities for success under a 
Pan-American Contract. 






Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Supt. of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 
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UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 
























Ata m 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company, G nited 
cinnati, Ohio, was examined (Association) by the | a, S 
surance Departments of Ohio, Louisiana, India tal 7000 
Texas and Idaho as of December 31, 1944. The dah: 
of the previous examination was December 31, 1 A fe 
and the examiners traced the compdny’s operati —?rs 
during the intervening years. Their report was favog’° “” 
able to the company. cages 
the surp 
The examiners increased the company’s figure for agpresent | 
sets by $192,285—from $503,384,734 to $503,577,01 
The surplus, on the other hand, was reduced $59, 
from $11,144,219 to $11,084,530. The above chang 
were brought about by increases made by the exami 
ners: interest due and accrued on bonds, $5,592; 
collected and deferred premiums, $185,650; rents an 
interest on real estate, $47,793 ; supplementary cont 
not involving life contingencies, $6,981; estimate} A fter 
amount due and accrued for taxes, $72,387; unrealizefand Str: 
profit on real estate sales, $12,446. Principal decrease wrance 
made by the examiners were: Rents and interest du ryices 


and accrued on real estate, $46,005; policy claims anOfice tl 
losses outstanding, $76,948 ; premiums paid in advaneeljast mor 
$200,000; expenses, fees, bills and accounts due Ojtation « 
accrued, $68,195. Divisior 
presider 
at Mani 


Mr. | 
At the annual meeting the retirement of Vice Presi nade by 


dent and Medical Director Dr. William Muhlberg 
announced. Dr. Charles Maertz, Assistant Medi 
Director, was elected successor. Harold P. Winter an 
B. G. DeWeese were elected Assistant Vice Presidents} cent jn j 
Clyde Ferguson, Harrison P. Warrener and Fred WipRichard 
Gusweiler were elected Assistant Superintendents Ofen route 
Agencies ; Dr. Edward Kuck and Dr. William D. Hick 
erson were also elected Associate and Assistant Medi 
cal Directors, respectively. 


Executive Promotions 










and bre 


have be 
very ne 





The | 

UNION NATIONAL oly 
ast to 

Favorably Examined \viously 
|\Compa: 


The Union National Life Insurance Company, Lin Stance 
coln, Nebraska was examined (Association) by thein 1933 
Insurance Departments of Nebraska and South Dakoté He wa: 
as of December 31, 1944. The examiners’ report was 4nag 
favorable to the company and they traced its operations! Januar 
from the date of the previous examination; namely ish inte 
December 31, 1941. whole « 


The-company’s figure for Admitted Assets of $2,568}w 
401 was reduced $5,773 to $2,562,628. Surplus 
likewise reduced from $148,699 to $143,895—$4, 
Under Non-Ledger Assets the examiners made an iflfood. 
crease of $1,211 in market value of stocks over boolalty if 
value; a decrease of $6,984—$119,056 to $112,072 ttment a 
the net amount of uncollected and deferred premiumtions t 
and a few other minor changes. tities c 
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UNITED FIDELITY LIFE 


Capital Increased 












At a meeting of the stockholders and directors of the 
Jnited Fidelity Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 





Hy exas, on January 28 last, a $400,000 increase in cap- 
vail tal was authorized. This increase raises the capital from 
a 00,000 to $1,000,000. 


A stock dividend in the amount of $300,000 was 
leclared. In addition, 10,000 shares of par value $10, 
were also offered. The sale price per share is $25— 
hus resulting in an additional $150,000 being placed in 
the surplus account. This new issue is available to 


for agpresent stockholders on a proportionate basis. 

/7 1 

359, 

hang 

- UNITED STATES LIFE 

its an Far East Operations 

nt 

‘imate! After five years of war, policyholders in Singapore 
ealizefand Straits Settlements of the United States Life In- 
cr 


surance Company are again receiving life insurance 
est di services with the reopening of the Company’s Branch 


due Ofitation of this section of the Company’s Far Eastern 
Division was effected by Mr. Galen Litchfield, vice 
president of the Company, who makes his headquarters 
at Manila. 

| Mr. Freeman said that excellent progress is being 
- Presit made by Mr. Litchfield in weaving together the loosed 


T§ Wand broken threads occasioned by the long Japanese 
Medi occupation in other sections of the Far East as well, not- 
ter a4ably in China, where the Hong Kong office has already 
re: sent in its first post-war applications for insurance. Mr. 
re 


Richard Shim, the Hong Kong Manager, who is now 
“nts Ofen route, is expected there shortly. Records in Shanghai 
. Hiclhave been verified and that office is to reopen in the 
: very near future. 


Carroll Philippines Manager 


The company’s new General Manager for the Philip- 
pines, Earl Carroll, left New York City December 28 
last to take up his duties at Manila, where he was pre- 
viously associated with the Insular Life Assurance 
Company, Ltd., as Assistant General Agent. His in- 
y, LinStrance executive experience began with that company 
by them 1933 as Agency Manager for the territory of Hawaii. 
Dakota He was transferred to the Philippines as General Sales 
ort waManager in November before Pearl Harbor, and on 
eration January 4, 1942 was among 4,000 Americans and Brit- 
namely'sh interned at Santo Tomas Camp at Manila. For the 
whole 37 months during which he was interned he acted 
as Chairman of the Internee Camp Administration 
which was responsible for the welfare of the internees, 
and was in a position to ameliorate conditions for his 
VAfellow-prisoners somewhat by smuggling in money and 
> an Mifood. This involved great personal risk, since the pen- 
er boolalty if detected would have been severe physical punish- 
2,072 ment and probable execution, but the smuggling opera- 
tions totaled millions of pesos in cash and large quan- 
tities of food for the benefit of internees. 
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Thirty Years of Service 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. 
opened for business on February 1, 1916. 
As of December 31, 1945 we had 60,584 
policyowners insured for $327,918,251. 
From 1916 through 1945 we paid to policy- 4 
owners $32,822,602.08. World War Two 
claims paid to December 31, 1945, totaled 
$1,155,889.86. Assets had grown to $17,- 
882,264.13—a record based on Life Insur- 


ance Service. 


OPENINGS IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA. 


py enantoal 
L/P INSURANCE £0., IN. 


ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 
PAUL C. BUFORD, President 














THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE e TORONTO. CANADA 
Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


853 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
295 


MILLION DOLLARS 






































-.- NOt SO 


profitable 


Selling fans to Eskimos won’t pay off the 
mortgage on the old homestead . . . nor will 
educational policies hold much appeal for 
the middle-aged. But for juveniles . . . ab! 
Doesn’t the cash register sound wonderful? 
What’s in your sales kit? A wide range of 
policies for juveniles? . . . Annuities for 
elderly women? . . . Substandard facilities 
for the impaired? ... Par and Non-Par?.. 
Group? ... Wholesale? . . . Salary Savings? 
. A&XH . .. including Income Indemnity? 
. Cooperation based upon practical know- 
how? 
Perhaps Continental Assurance can help 
you... 


One of America’s Largest, Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions 


° - , 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
SONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW—Continued = 


effort. Or, if the Government’s withdrawal as custome 
for half of the nation’s output should be so rapid 
to constitute a strong deflationary force, the civili 
population has ample reserves of purchasing pow 
coupled with vast unfilled needs, with which to take 
at least some of the slack. I have felt, therefore, tha 
if the country exercises only reasonable intelligence 
with pressure groups exercising only reasonable modera 
tion in their conflicting demands, good business an 
prosperity should lie ahead for a considerable peri 
of time. 
















Conditions 


Immediately after the collapse of Japan, the outl 
was perhaps even more encouraging: We made good 
progress in the elimination of some of our Governmen 
controls ; we were prompt in taking a first step toward 
a return to a peacetime tax system; we enjoyed a 
abundance of money available for investment ; individ, 
uals throughout the country possessed tremendo 
amounts of liquid funds apparently available for spend- 
ing; there existed an unprecedented demand for man 
of the things whose production had been curtailed dur-r. 
ing wartime, factories and their equipment, atitomobilesuara! - 


etuarial Sc 
and clothes, to mention only a few, and of course thegency and 


shortage of residential buildings was so great as tobe gency 
suggest the possibility of many years of capacity opera- Pet and t 
tion in the building industry. Finally,—and this is agents’ Cer 
point which would seem to offset whatever inflationary mts Hes 
pressures may be inherent in the various considerations agent 
just mentioned—we had a demonstrated productive ca-}l.C. ... 
pacity able, under war-boom conditions, to produce ae 
something like a two-thirds greater volume of goodsjnmncent 
and services than the country had ever consumed inpti-Inflati 
ti-Infla ti 
peacetime. If, then, management and labor could only you we 
work together so that our new capacities, new products —"s 
and new techniques could be applied to the productionpeefing” 
of the fruits of peace, industry should be able to productftter Lite 
all the goods and services that an affluent public willed Pure! 
demand. Furthermore, under these conditions, withpnd Reder 
management and labor cooperating to increase produt-hnarat” 
tion and production efficiency, it might be expected that, 
in the not too distant future, prices would decline to 


e Legal S 
ayton Act- 


om — 
























rehardt, 

itish Ins 
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* nildi 
the advantage of management, labor and capital. iding 
ie 
° . bsiness 
Time Will Tell vthe Wa: 


imadian J 
trtoon “VY 


Into this situation which seemed to favor a high de-tiago A 


gree of prosperity has come an impasse between man-}0 tu 
agement and labor which is in danger of shutting down LU—Ne 
a large portion of the nation’s great industrial plant. lents va. 
What will come of our present industrial strife, it is}s Color 
impossible to foretell. But as 1945 goes into history, wepmmon s 


0 
appear likely, in the near future, to make decisionshrentics 


regarding wages, rules and hours of work, the use of = 


modern labor saving devices, labor efficiency, and labor-f bt Invi 
management-government relationships i in general, which dead « 
will have a far reaching effect upon our level of busi-fidend } 
ness, our volume of employment, our cost of living, andjnamic ¢ 
our standard of living, for many years to come. Let us hecation 


ee : s Hica tion 
hope that these decisions are made wisely. e Effect 
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67th Annual Statement—December 31, 1945 








ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans $9, 152,528.83 
12,472, 183.89 
61,400.00 
98,367.85 
925,057.79 
169,838.04 
479,749.43 
498,975.46 


Home Office Building 

Real Estate Sold Under Contract 
Policy Loans 

Interest Due and Accrued 

Cash in Banks and Office 


Premiums Due and Deferred 


Total Admitted Assets $23,858, 101.29 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves $18,788,479.00 
595,070.41 
562,700.07 

1,301,941.25 
87,500.00 
560,000.00 


66,969.56 


Advance Premium and Interest Payments .... 
Reserve for Claims 

Dividend Accumulations 

Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for 1946 Dividends to Policyholders. . 
All Other Liabilities 

Special Contingency Reserve .. 
Unassigned Surplus 

Total Surplus Funds 


$150,000.00 
1,745,441.00 
1,895,441 .00 


To Balance Assets . $23,858, 101.29 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $117,809,058.00 


PROGRESS 


Benefits 
(excluding Dividends 
dividends) Returned 
Paid Since Since 
Organization Organization 
$3,112,283 $139,565 
3,619,560 471,759 
4,318,125 930,441 
4,761,010 1,461,387 
5,256,461 2,146,445 
5,566,189 2,562,235 
5,887,084 3,048,013 
6,213,250 3,511,366 
6,730,091 4,032,771 
7,612,871 4,582,263 


December Insurance Admitted 
31st in Force Assets 

$18,466,955 $1,730,173 

33,305,658 4,193,483 

49,117,387 6,973,202 

57,865,661 9,244,174 

69,670,020 12,263,493 

77,673,650 14,092,555 

86,933,624 16,142,292 

95,919,738 18,552,160 

106,670,114 21,193,808 

117,809,058 23,858,101 


A TRADITION OF FAITHFUL STEWARDSHIP 
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Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. .....ccccsccccscvccsaeinn ‘ 
American Mutual Life, Des Moines, lowa 
American National, Galveston, ‘lexas 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah ... 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Burroughs Adding Machine, Detroit 32, Mich. 
Campbeil, Donald F., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Capitol Life, Denver 1, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Calif. 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 
Commerce Clearing House, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Dawson, Miles M. & Son, New York 18, N. Y. ... 
Devine, C. J. & Co., New York 5, N. Y. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Fackler & Company, New York, N. 

Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita, =O Wer tr es 
Federal Life, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Til. 

George Washington Life, Charleston 23, W. 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans 16, La. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Nebr. 
Guardian Life, New York, N. Y. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, ee, Ind. 
EE area ae 4¢ 
Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 1 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Il. 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 

Marvin, Harry C., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Il. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nelson, Schleh & Borchart, Detroit 26, Mich. 
North American Life, Chicago 3, Tl. 

North American Reassurance, New York 17, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northwestern National Life, 2 ae Minn. 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 55, 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. .........cccsccccccccccccvess ee 
Oregon Mutual, Portland, Ore. 5 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
Policyholder’s National, Sioux Falls, 8. 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. 
Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia 6, 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 

Tressel, Harry S., Chicago 3, Tl. . 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. 

United States Life, New York, N. Y. 
Western Life, Helena, Mont. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, “* s a0: aelnte 40a . 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 











